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Both  sides  of  bilingual  granite  monument  marking  Ranald  MacDonald's  birth¬ 
place  at  the  site  of  Fort  Astoria,  15th  &  Exchange  Streets.  (CCHS  photos.) 


At  left  back  row,  Sophie  Anderson  (Mrs.  August  Nelson),  who  taught  at  the 
Melville  School  in  1904,  and  at  other  Clatsop  County  schools  of  that  era.  If  you  can 
identify  the  school  or  anyone  in  the  class,  please  call  or  write  the  information  to  the 
CUMTUX  editor.  (CCHS  photo  #511.) 
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CLATSOPfcst 


In  memory  of 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  August  Hildebrand 


August  Hildebrand  (1869-1959)  and 
Katie  Hildebrand  (1871-1959)  on 
their  60th  anniversary  in  1953. 

(CCHS  photo  #5585-00H.) 

1953  brings  memories  of  the  furor  over 
the  return  of  Chief  Comcomly's  skull  to 
the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 
from  its  long  repose  in  a  London  mu¬ 
seum.  The  skull  was  returned  through 
the  initiative  of  Otto  Owen,  Mrs.  Cath¬ 
erine  (Katie)  Christians  Hildebrand  and 
Burnby  Bell,  a  descendant  of  an  early 
Scotch,  Hudson  Bay  pioneer  family,  son 
of  Mrs. Polly  McKean  Bell,  a  local  histo¬ 
rian.  The  skull  now  has  a  final  resting- 
place  in  the  area  of  the  Chief's  birth  near 
Chinook,  Washington. 

• 

Our  early  historian,  August  Hildebrand, 
wrote:  " During  my  early  days  in  Astoria, 
about  1885,  I  met  a  perfect  specimen  of  a 
living  physically  flattened  head,  in  the  form 
of  what  may  be  termed  a  well  groomed, 
beautiful  young  Indian  woman;  also  an¬ 
other  one,  only  with  a  partially  flattened 


head.  At  that  time  I  paid  no  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  them,  passing  it  as  an  every-day 
occurence  to  meet  such  people.  This  was  also 
at  the  time  when  the  fashionable  Chinese  la¬ 
dies  — wives  of  the  Chinese  labor  barons  who 
contracted  Chinese  coolies  to  the  white 
salmon  cannery  owners  —  wore  fashionable 
miniature  shoes,  much  too  small  for  their 
feet,  in  which  they  hobbled  swayingly  on  the 
streets  of  Astoria,  thus  obeying  the  severe 
dictates  of  Chinese  fashion." 

From  the  written  words  of  August  Hil¬ 
debrand,  noble  historian,  we  learned 
these  interesting  facts  to  add  to  the 
above:  The  Chinook  empire  extended 
from  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  in  the 
north,  to  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  to  the 
south,  and  east  to  above  The  Dalles. 
According  to  oriental  scholars,  the  word 
"Chinook"  translates  thus:  "people  liv¬ 
ing  in  wooden  shelters,  in  contrast  to 
people  living  in  ice  igloos  to  the  north,  in 
skin  tepees  to  the  east  and  hogans  to  the 
south." 

LtoR:  Burnby  Bell,  Augustand  Katie 

Hildebrand,  and  Peter  C.  Cosovich 

viewing  Chief  Comcomly's  skull. 

(CCHS  photo  #5592-000.) 
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She  identified  the  salt  cairn  location  at  Seaside  in  1900 


Jennie  Michel,  Clatsop  Celebrity 

by  Jim  Dennon 


T  INDIAN  WAY  in  Seaside  on  the 
morning  of  June  3, 1988,  a  stone  was 
placed  on  the  gravesite  of  one  of  the 
most  photographed  and  well-known 
Indians  in  Oregon,  Jennie  Michel  (Prin¬ 
cess  Tsin-is-tum).  She  was  widely  pub¬ 
licized  as  being  a  centenarian  and  the 
last  of  the  Clatsop  Indians,  but  there 
were  other  Clatsops  yet  living  when  she 
died  on  Saturday  morning,  February  18, 
1905  at  age  90.  Her  grave  had  a  wooden 
marker  and  white  picket  fence  which 
didn't  last,  so  it  had  been  unmarked  for 
many  years. 

Vem  Raw  Donated  Stone 

Vem  Raw  of  Seaside  admired  Jennie 
from  her  oil  portrait  hanging  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Seasider  Hotel,  which  he  co¬ 
owned  for  many  years.  From  his  boy¬ 
hood,  he  remembered  Jennie's  gravesite 
with  its  white  picket  fence.  He  became 
interested  in  marking  her  gravesite  and 
contributed  the  stone  installed  by  Dick 
Thompson  of  the  Astoria  Granite 
Works,  with  the  permission  of  Dale 
Sanders  who  owns  the  property. 

Daughter  of  Indian  Chief 
Princess  Tsin-is-tum  was  born  about 
1815.  Her  mother's  name  was  Wah-ne- 
ask,  and  her  father  was  a  Snake  River 
Indian  chief.  Her  older  sister  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Chief  Ka-ta-ta  of  Seaside.  Chief 
Ka-ta-ta  is  buried  near  Tsin-is-tum  (it  is 
believed  about  17  gravesites  are  there). 

Father  Knew  Lewis  and  Clark 
In  1829  the  William  and  Ann  ran 
aground  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River.  The  schooner  broke  up  and  all  on 
board  perished.  The  goods  washed 
ashore  and  were  found  by  the  Clatsop 
Indians  who  took  the  treasure  to  their 
village.  They  tried  to  keep  the  goods 


Mrs.  Michel  (Jennie)  Martin eau,  bet¬ 
ter  known  as  Jennie  Michel.  (CCHS 
photo  #4299-00M.) 


against  the  demands  of  Dr.  McLoughlin, 
then  in  command  at  Fort  Vancouver.  So 
Dr.  McLoughlin  sent  armed  men  to  the 
village  and  bombarded  it.  When  the 
Indians  fled  in  fright,  his  men  entered 
the  village  and  recovered  the  goods. 
Tsin-is-tum  claimed  to  remember  when 
Dr.  McLoughlin  bo mbarded  the  Clatsop 
Indian  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  in  1829,  which  killed  her 
father.  She  said  she  was  a  little  girl  at 
that  time.  She  claimed  that  both  her 
father  and  uncle  knew  Lewis  and  Clark, 
and  that  her  uncle  had  gone  hunting 
with  them  during  their  winter  stay  here 
in  1805-1806. 

Wife  of  Nehalem  Chief 
About  1835,  Tsin-is-tum  married 
Wah-tat-kum,  the  last  Chief  of  the 
Nehalem  tribe,  who  died  about  1860.  So 
she  was  both  the  daughter  and  wife  of 
Indian  Chiefs. 

Marriage  to  Michel  Martineau 

Tsin-is-tum  married  Michel 


Michel  Martineau  (1830-1900). 
(CCHS  photo  #3777-005.) 


Martineau,  a  French  Canadian,  half 
Indian,  three  years  after  her  first  hus¬ 
band  died,  about  1863.  Some  of  the 
pioneer  women  thought  she  should  be 
married  according  to  white  man's  law 
and  persuaded  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Josiah  West  to  marry  them.  Reluctantly 
West  consented,  visited  the  couple  and 
tried  to  perform  the  wedding.  When  he 
got  to  the  place  where  he  said  "Do  you 
take  this  man  to  be  your  lawful  wedded 
husband?",  Jennie  suddenly  spoke  in 
Chinook  jargon:  "Wake  Kumtux  Kla- 
tawa!"  ("I  don't  understand;  get  out  of 
here!").  Josiah  West  hastily  departed, 
but  their  wedding  was  officially  entered 
in  Clatsop  County  Court  records.  Jen¬ 
nie  proudly  wore  a  wedding  ring  on  the 
proper  finger. 

She  became  "Jennie  Michel" 

Marriage  Book  "A",  page  93  at  the 
Clatsop  County  Courthouse,  records 
that  on  December  1 5, 1 872  "J  anie"  (T sin- 
is-tum)  was  married  to  a  French  Cana¬ 
dian  named  Michael  Martineau.  Mi¬ 
chael  is  spelled  Michel  in  French  and 
pronounced  Meschelle,  as  it  appears  in 
Inez  Stafford  Hanson's  "Life on  Clatsop", 
and  on  the  new  gravestone.  Martineau 
is  pronounced  Martino,  but  appears  as 


Merchino  in  the  probate  record  of 
Jennie's  estate  and  in  Hanson's  book. 
After  her  marriage  to  Michel,  Tsin-is- 
tum  became  known  as  "Mrs.  Michel" 
instead  of  Mrs.  Martineau,  and  with  her 
Boston  Yankee  name  of  "Jennie"  she 
became  known  as  "Jennie  Michel",  with 
various  spellings. 

Clam  Digging  Occupation 

Census  takers  frequently  recorded 
names  as  they  sounded.  In  the  1880 
census,  Tsin-is-tum  is  recorded  as  "Jen¬ 
nie  Machell,  Indian  female,  wife  to 
Machell  who  is  a  50-year-old  fisher¬ 
man."  (In  the  same  household  in  1880 
was  listed  a  20-year-old  woman  who 
was  half  Indian.)  In  the  1900  census  she 
was  listed  as  "Jennie  Marchinow,  wife  of 
Michael  Marchinow,  Indian,  date  of 
birth  not  known,  age  85  years,  occupa¬ 
tion  clam  digger  same  as  husband. 
Cannot  read  or  write.  Husband  can 
speak  English,  but  cannot  read  or  write. 
He  owns  their  home  outright,  and  was 
born  in  Minnesota.  His  father  was  bom 
in  French  Canada.  His  mother  was  a 
Chippewa  Indian,  born  in  Illinois. 
Jennie's  mother  and  father  were  both 
Indians." 

Martineau  was  a  clam  digger,  fisher¬ 
man,  and  for  a  time  night  watchman  at 
the  F.  P.  Kendall  Salmon  Cannery  that 
was  located  on  the  O'Hanna  (Nea- 
wanna).  Jennie  and  her  husband  were 
expert  commercial  clam  diggers,  and 
like  the  other  Indians  they  used  an  oval 
wooden  paddle  for  digging  clams. 

Indian  Place  Purchased  1879 

The  Clatsop  Indian  village  location 
was  included  in  the  1870  Donation  Land 
Claim  of  James  A.  Cook,  who  then 
owned  everything  between  the  Lattie 
and  Louck  claims  (from  about  Avenue  A 
to  the  Nea wanna  Bridge  at  the  north  end 
of  Seaside).  In  1873,  Cook  sold  a  piece  to 
W.  J.  Loomis,  and  by  1876  Loomis  had 
sold  some  of  it  to  Thomas  Benton  Morri- 
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son,  including  the  land  where  the  Sea¬ 
side  High  School  is.  In  1879,  Michel  and 
Jennie  Martineau  purchased  Indian 
Place,  1.27  acres,  from  Morrison.  Court¬ 
house  records  show  that  in  1884  Jennie 
deeded  a  piece  of  Indian  Place  to  Julia 
Marshell  (either  daughter  or  daughter- 
in-law),  but  received  it  back  when  Julia 
died.  Then  she  deeded  a  piece  to 
Tommy  and  Kate  John  in  1888  which 
was  sold  back  to  her  for  $20.  Sometime  in 
1900  her  husband  Michel  Martineau 
died. 

Identified  Salt  Cairn  Site 

As  recorded  in  the  cover  photograph, 
in  May  of  1900  Jennie  assisted  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  to 
identify  the  site  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  salt 
cairn  in  Seaside.  The  following  affidavit 
was  obtained  from  Jennie  by  the  com¬ 
mittee: 

"I,  Tsin-is-tum,  otherwise  known  as 
Jennie  Michel,  say:  I  am  a  Clatsop  In¬ 
dian.  My  mother  was  named  Wah-ne- 
ask.  My  father  was  killed  in  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  the  Clatsop  village  by  the 
ship  sent  by  Dr.  McLoughlin;  I  do  not 
remember  his  name. 

"I  knew  Chief  Coboway,  also  my 
uncle  Ka-ta-ta,  my  relative  Nah-satch- 
ka,  and  his  brother  Twa-le-up  and 
Twilch.  They  all  knew  Lewis  and  Clark 
and  their  men,  and  Ka-ta-ta  hunted  elk 
with  them.  When  Lewis  and  Clark  first 
came  and  camped  on  Tongue  Point,  the 
Indians  believed  they  came  to  make  war 
on  them  and  they  cut  trees  across  the 
rivers  near  their  town  so  the  women  and 
children  could  run  to  the  woods  and 
hide,  and  came  down  the  Neahcoxie  to 
the  Necanicum  and  hid  their  canoes. 

"A  few  days  ago  I  went  to  the  place 
where  Lewis  and  Clark's  men  made  salt, 
(in  the  company)  with  Silas  B.  Smith, 
George  Noland,  L.  B.  Cox,  William  Gal¬ 
loway  and  others.  I  had  often  been  to 
this  place  with  my  mother  when  I  was  a 
girl  and  young  woman  picking  esulth 


1894  photo  of  Jennie  Michel  (left) 
shows  the  wooden  clam  digging 
paddles.  The  basket  for  clams  she 
made  of  spruce  roots.  On  the  right  is 
Jennie's  sister,  De-oso,  wife  of  Chief 
Ka-ta-ta.  (CCHS  photo  #4183-005.) 


Jennie  with  spruce  root  clam  basket, 
circa  1900.  (CCHS  photo  #3682-005.)  ] 
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(kinnikinnick)  and  quin-quin  (salal) 
berries.  My  mother  told  me  she  had 
often  seen  Lewis  and  Clark's  men  mak¬ 
ing  salt  at  this  place. 

"All  the  Indians  who  had  known 
Lewis  and  Clark  and  their  men  used  to 
say  they  made  salt  at  this  place.  They 
always  called  it  Lewis  and  Clark's  place. 
The  Indians  said  the  men  who  made  salt 
lived  in  a  big  tent  a  little  way  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Necanicum  from  this 
place.  When  I  saw  this  place  with  my 
mother,  the  rocks  in  the  large  pile  were 
built  up  all  around  as  high  as  the  head  of 
a  small  child.  The  end  towards  the 
ocean  was  open.  Dated  June,  1900." 
Tsin-is-tum  signed  this  document  with 
her  X  mark,  which  was  witnessed  by 
George  Noland. 

How  this  affidavit  was  obtained  was 
explained  by  Preston  W.  Gillette.  In  a 
letter  to  the  editor  in  The  Oregonian  on 
March  10,  1903,  page  3,  he  wrote:  "In 
May  1 900 1  went  with  a  committee  of  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society  to  Fort  Clat¬ 
sop,  Lewis  and  Clark's  headquarters  in 
1805  and  1806,  to  show  them  its  loca¬ 
tion.  From  there  we  went  to  Clatsop 
Beach  (Seaside)  to  see  the  remains  of 
their  salt  works,  which  had  recently 
been  discovered.  We  had  Mrs.  Michel 
brought  there  to  identify  the  place.  In 
conversation  between  the  late  L.  B.  Cox, 
one  of  the  committee,  and  Mrs.  Michel, 
the  late  Silas  B.  Smith  acting  as  inter¬ 
preter,  Mrs.  Michel  identified  the  place, 
which  her  mother  had  often  shown  to 
her  as  the  place  where  Lewis  and  Clark 
made  salt.  Her  mother  knew  Lewis  and 
Clark  and  had  seen  their  men  at  work 
there. . .  At  the  time  of  the  conversation 
just  referred  to,  Silas  B.  Smith,  who  had 
known  her  all  her  life,  said  that  she  was 
about  80  yearsof  age. . .  Mrs.  Michel,  Sei- 
i-kii  and  a  Clatsop  woman  living  at  Bay 
Center,  Wash.,  who  is  a  granddaughter 
of  Twilch,  an  old  Indian  I  used  to  know 
and  who  remembered  Lewis  and  Clark, 


are  all  of  the  full-blooded  Clatsop  Indi¬ 
ans  living.  The  tribe  is  practically  ex¬ 
tinct.  Few  Indians  lived  to  be  as  old  as 
Tsin-is-tum." 

Her  Last  Clam  Dug 

This  was  the  headline  on  one  of  her 
obituaries  in  The  Oregonian.  Jennie 
Michel  (Tsin-is-tum)  died  at  her  home 
on  Saturday  morning,  February  18, 
1905.  Four  obituary  write-ups  appeared 
in  The  Oregonian:  on  February  18th, 
19th,  21st  and  26th,  1905.  The  first  was  a 
dispatch  by  telephone  from  Seaside  the 
day  she  died.  Two  of  them  used  Preston 
W.  Gillette's  letter  to  the  editor  for  infor¬ 
mation,  noting  that  although  Jennie  was 
referred  to  as  "the  last  of  the  Clatsops", 
it  was  thought  that  Twilch's  grand¬ 
daughter  living  at  Bay  Center,  Wash, 
was  the  last  full-blooded  Clatsop. 
Gillette  also  challenged  her  centenarian 
status,  since  she  claimed  to  be  a  little  girl 
when  her  father  was  killed  in  1829.  She 
was  listed  as  85  years  old  in  the  1900 
census,  which  would  make  her  birth 
year  1815  and  age  90  at  death. 

Wasn't  The  Last  Clatsop 

Gillette's  information  was  confirmed 
by  Jane  McKenna  of  Seaside,  in  a  letter 
she  wrote  to  the  Seaside  Signal:  "I  keep 
reading  in  the  Signal  as  well  as  other 
places  that  Jenny  Michelle  was  the  last 
full-blooded  Clatsop  Indian.  She  died 
here  in  1905  but  she  wasn't  the  last  Clat¬ 
sop." 

Jane  McKenna's  grandparents  (J.  R. 
and  Jenny  Mudge)  and  mother  (Helen 
Mudge  Larfield)  moved  to  Seaside  in 
1900,  living  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Road.  Helen  Mudge  went  to  school  in 
the  (then)  city  hall  while  a  new  school 
was  being  built,  now  used  as  a  church  at 
333  N.  Holladay.  Every  day  on  the  way 
to  school  she  walked  past  the  Indian 
Place  on  North  Holladay.  Each  morning 
she  stopped  to  see  Jennie  Michel  and  left 
gifts  of  bread,  eggs,  milk,  butter  or  vege¬ 
tables.  One  morning  when  she  stopped 
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by,  Jennie  was  singing  and  wouldn't 
stop  to  chat.  On  the  way  home  from 
school  Jennie  was  still  singing;  she 
hadn't  touched  the  food  and  wouldn't 
talk.  When  Helen  got  home  and  told  her 
mother,  Jenny  Mudge  knew  what  it 
meant.  She  got  a  neighbor,  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  the  two  ladies  went  to  visit 
Jennie.  She  was  singing  the  death  chant. 

Other  full-blooded  Clatsops  lived  at 
Indian  Place  when  Jennie  Michel  died 
on  February  18, 1905.  Some  time  during 
the  next  year  or  so,  the  last  three  Clat¬ 
sops  left  to  join  the  Grays  River  Indians 
on  the  Washington  coast.  Jane  McKenna 
added  that  in  1923,  Jenny  Lane,  one  of 
the  Clatsop  Indians  who  had  moved  to 
Washington,  visited  her  mother  and 
grandmother  in  Seaside.  Although  she 
didn't  know  what  happened  to  the  other 
two  Clatsops  who  moved  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  Jane  is  certain  that  Jennie  was  not 
the  "last  of  the  Clatsops". 

Grandson  in  Garibaldi 

In  fact,  Jennie  Michel  was  survived 


by  a  grandson.  She  had  died  without  a 
will.  Clatsop  County  Probate  Court 
Records  refer  to  Janie  Martineau  as  Jane 
Merchino,  and  her  husband  as  Merchall 
Merchino.  Jennie  left  1.27  acres  of  real 
estate  known  as  Indian  Place,  valued  at 
$150.  She  had  a  son  by  her  first  marriage 
named  Charles  Marshall,  who  was  de¬ 
ceased  .  Her  sole  heir  was  her  grandson. 
Grant  Marshall,  then  22  years  old  and 
living  at  Garibaldi,  Oregon. 

Celebrity  Basket  Maker 
Being  referred  to  as  "the  last  of  the 
Clatsops"  and  letting  tourists  believe 
she  was  a  hundred  years  old  was  good 
publicity  for  selling  baskets  and  having 
her  photograph  taken,  her  sources  of 
income  in  later  life.  As  one  newspaper 
reporter  wrote  at  her  death  in  1905:  "She 
did  a  rushing  business  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  person, 
man  or  woman,  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
has  been  photographed  so  frequently  as 
has  Jennie  Michel.  Every  visitor  with 
camera  wanted  a  picture  of  the  withered 


Three  of  the  Clatsop  Indians  went  to  live  with  the  Grays  River  Indians  on  the 
Washington  coastafter  Jennie  Micheldied.  Left  to  Right:  Joseph  and  Grace  Smahaw, 
and  Jenny  Lane.  (OHS  negative  #75550,  CCHS  #3777-005.) 
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old  crone  whose  father  hunted  with 
Lewis  and  Clark.  Many  a  basket  did  she 
sell  for  a  fancy  price,  which  was  gladly 
paid  for  the  photograph  privilege  also." 
Jennie's  baskets  were  of  high  quality 
and  she  was  a  celebrity,  so  the  price  was 
likely  worth  the  asking. 

An  article  in  The  Cardinal  described 
Jennie  and  her  place:  'This  old  squaw 
offers  one  of  the  principal  attractions  to 
the  summer  visitor  at  Seaside.  She  occu¬ 
pies  a  small  hut  near  the  CThanna 
(Nea wanna)  bridge,  about  a  mile  down 
the  county  road.  Most  of  the  windows 
in  the  place  have  been  broken  and 
patched  with  boards.  A  high  wooden 
bed  stands  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
laden  with  dirty  blankets  and  all  sorts  of 
old  rags.  There  is  also  a  small  stove, 
behind  which  an  old  shelf  supports  a 
few  cracked  dishes.  The  princess  usu¬ 
ally  squats  on  a  rush  mat  near  the  door, 
weaving  her  baskets.  Her  fingers  are 
long  and  shriveled,  and  under  a 
wrinkled  forehead  shine  two  small 
bright  eyes  which  are  still  able  to  trace 
out  the  finest  patterns  in  the  baskets. 
Her  flat  head,  straggling  gray  hair,  and 
bare  feet  seem  to  harmonize  with  her 
surroundings." 

Barefoot  in  the  Snow 
Jennie  abhorred  shoes,  always  walk¬ 
ing  in  her  bare  feet.  Even  in  her  old  age 
she  would  walk  long  distances,  gather¬ 
ing  roots  and  reeds  for  making  her  bas¬ 
kets.  John  Sundquist  Sr.,  then  living  on 
the  Sarah  Byrd  property  at  the  mouth  of 

The  likeness  of  Jennie  on  the  new 
stone  marker  and  in  the  painting  both 
originated  from  her  photo  at  the  salt 
cairn  in  1900  (see  the  front  cover). 


the  Wahanna  (Neawanna),  remem¬ 
bered  watching  Jennie  walk  by  one 
Christmas  morning  barefooted,  in  a 
layer  of  snow  on  the  ground.  She  had 
been  pulling  tiny  roots  of  the  spruce  and 
hemlock  trees  along  the  banks  of  the 
Neacoxie  Creek,  which  were  in  a  huge 
bundle  on  her  head.  The  other  materials 
she  used  for  baskets  and  mats  were 
reeds  from  the  marshes,  and  cattails. 

Jennie's  Thriving  Business 

One  tourist  group  asked  Jennie  to 
display  her  finest  baskets  and  then  left 
without  buying  any.  After  that  she 
would  rarely  show  baskets  to  groups  of 
people.  She  would  leave  them  hidden 
under  her  bed,  and  grunt  "Halo  basket, 
halo  basket".  In  her  advanced  years,  she 
had  a  young  squaw  come  help  her  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  Still  later,  she  gave  up 
close  basket  weaving  and  confined  her¬ 
self  to  wall-pockets  made  of  cattail 
rushes  and  colored  straws.  During  the 
busy  summer  season,  her  baskets  were 
in  high  demand.  Purchasers  had  to 
order  them  ahead  and  inquire  every  few 
days  to  be  there  when  she  finished  the 
basket.  Else  it  would  be  sold  to  the  next 
eager  buyer. 

Jennie  was  quite  an  artist  and  entre¬ 
preneur. 
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In  addition  to  Vern  Raw,  Dale  Sanders 
and  Dick  Thompson,  the  ]une  3, 1988  infor¬ 
mal  gathering  to  witness  the  stone-laying 
was  attended  by  two  Clatsop  Indian  descen¬ 
dants,  Mason  Hall  and  his  son  joe  (descen¬ 
dants  of  the  Cloutrie  and  Lattie  families); 
Marty  Phillips  of  the  Seaside  Museum;  Liisa 
Penner  and  Jim  Dennon  of  the  Clatsop 
County  Historical  Society  and  Clatsop 
County  Genealogical  Society,  and  Sam 
Bennett,  reporter  for  the  Seaside  Signal 
(whose  coverage  appeared  in  the  June  9, 1988 
issue,  Section  C,  page  1).  Jennie  Michel's 
gravesite  is  on  the  property  now  owned  by 
Dale  Sanders  next  to  600  Indian  Way  in 


Seaside.  Sanders  has  owned  the  property 
since  1956,  and  out  of  respect  for  the  Indians 
would  not  sell  the  gravesite  area.  The  previ¬ 
ous  owner,  Harold  Gill,  remembered  as  a 
youth  playing  with  the  Clatsop  tribe  mem¬ 
bers.  With  Gill's  help,  Sanders  was  able  to 
exactly  locate  Jennie's  grave. 

Photographs  of  Jennie  and  several  bas¬ 
kets  and  mats  attributed  to  her  may  be  seen 
at  the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society's 
Heritage  Museum.  The  oil  painting  of  Jen¬ 
nie  that  was  in  the  lobby  of  the  Seasider  Hotel 
was  contributed  to  the  Seaside  Museum  by 
Vern  Raw. 


Jennie  (Michel)  Martineau  seated  in  center.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Joe  and  Grace 
Smahaw,  and  Jenny  Lane,  the  Clatsop  Indians  who  moved  to  Washington  after 
Jennie  died.  The  girl  seated  on  the  right  is  believed  to  be  Jane  McKenna's  mother, 
Helen  Mudge  Larfield.  (OHS  negative  #65384,  CCHS  photo  #4320-00M.) 
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Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition's  visit  to  Cannon  Beach 


Ecola,  the  Whale 


This  article  coincides  with  the  "Cannon 
Beach  From  the  Beginning"  exhibit  at  the 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society's  Heri¬ 
tage  Museum  through  October  1988. 

C^OMETIMES  THE  WEATHER  in  Clat¬ 
sop  County  clears  up  a  few  days  in 
January,  although  the  nights  remain 
cold.  It  was  such  a  time  in  January  of 
1806  when  Clark  and  his  men  went  on 
their  journey  to  find  ecola,  the  whale  at 
Cannon  Beach.  This  portion  of  Captain 
William  Clark's  journal  is  paraphrased 
using  full  names  of  the  participants  and 
current  names  of  the  locations. 

Sunday,  Jan.  5, 1806 

At  5  P.M.,  Alexander  Willard  and 
Peter  Wiser  returned  to  Fort  Clatsop. 
They  had  established  themselves  (at 
Seaside)  on  the  seacoast  about  15  miles 
S.W.  of  Fort  Clatsop,  near  the  houses  of 
some  Clatsops  (at  Ne-coxie)  and  Til- 
lamooks  (at  Cu-tat).  They  reported  the 
Indians  were  very  friendly,  and  had 
given  them  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blubber  from  a  whale  which  had  per¬ 
ished  on  the  coast  some  distance  S.E.  of 
them  (at  Cannon  Beach). 

I've  decided  to  set  out  early  tomor¬ 
row  with  two  canoes  and  12  men  in 
quest  of  the  whale,  or  in  any  event  to 
purchase  from  the  Indians  a  part  of  the 
blubber. 

Monday,  Jan.  6, 1806 

Last  evening,  Touissant  Charbon- 
neau  and  his  Indian  wife,  Sacagawea, 
were  very  impatient  to  be  permitted  to 
go  with  me,  and  were  therefore  in¬ 
dulged.  She  observed  that  she  had  trav¬ 
eled  a  long  way  with  us  to  see  the  ocean, 
and  now  that  a  monstrous  fish  was  also 
to  be  seen,  she  thought  it  very  hard  that 
she  could  not  be  permitted  to  see  either 


(she  had  not  yet  been  to  the  ocean). 
(Sacagawea,  formerly  spelled  and  pro¬ 
nounced  Sacajawea,  was  pronounced 
"Sah-ca-gar-wea"  according  to  an  entry 
in  the  journals.) 

Tuesday,  Jan.  7, 1806 
At  the  Cu-tat  village  (Seaside)  I  hired 
a  young  Indian  to  guide  me  to  the  whale, 
for  which  service  I  gave  him  a  hand  file, 
and  promised  several  other  small  ar¬ 
ticles  on  my  return.  I  left  Sergeant  Pat¬ 
rick  Gass  and  William  Werner  to  make 
salt,  and  permitted  William  Bratton  to 
accompany  me.  We  proceeded  on  the 
round  slippery  stones  under  a  high  hill 
which  projected  into  the  ocean  (Til¬ 
lamook  Head )  about  4  miles  further  than 
the  direction  of  the  coast.  After  walking 
two  and  a  half  miles  on  the  stones,  my 
guide  made  a  sudden  halt,  pointed  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  and  said  "Pe 
shack",  which  means  bad,  and  made 
signs  that  we  couldn't  proceed  further 
on  the  rocks,  but  must  pass  over  that 
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mountain. 

I  hesitated  a  moment  and  viewed 
this  immense  mountain,  the  top  of 
which  was  obscured  in  the  clouds,  and 
the  ascent  appeared  to  be  almost  per¬ 
pendicular.  As  the  small  Indian  path 
along  which  we  had  brought  immense 
loads  but  a  few  hours  before  led  up  this 
mountain  and  appeared  to  ascend  in  a 
sidelong  direction,  I  thought  it  more 
than  probable  that  the  ascent  might  be 
tolerably  easy,  and  therefore  proceeded 
on.  I  soon  found  that  the  path  became 
much  worse  as  I  ascended,  and  at  one 
place  we  were  obliged  to  support  and 
draw  ourselves  up  by  the  bushes  and 
roots  for  nearly  100  feet.  After  about  2 
hour's  labor  and  fatigue  we  reached  the 
top  of  this  high  mountain.  From  the  top 
I  looked  down  with  astonishment  to 
behold  the  height  which  we  had  as¬ 
cended,  which  appeared  to  be  1,000  to 
1,200  feet  up  the  mountain  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  almost  perpendicular. 

Here  we  met  14  Indians,  men  and 
women,  loaded  with  oil  and  blubber 
from  the  whale.  In  the  face  of  this  tre¬ 
mendous  precipice  immediately  below 
us,  there  is  a  strata  of  white  earth,  which 
my  guide  informed  me  the  neighboring 
Indians  use  to  paint  themselves,  and 
which  appears  to  me  to  resemble  the 
earth  of  which  French  Porcelain  is 
made. 

We  left  the  top  of  the  precipice  and 
proceeded  on  a  bad  trail,  and  encamped 
on  a  small  run  passing  to  the  left;  all 
much  fatigued. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  8, 1806 

The  night  proved  fair  and  cold,  the 
wind  hard  from  the  S.E.  We  set  out  early 
and  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the  next 
mountain,  which  is  much  the  highest 
part,  and  the  part  facing  the  sea  is  open. 
From  this  point  I  beheld  the  grandest 
and  most  pleasing  prospects  which  my 
eyes  ever  surveyed:  in  my  front  a 
boundless  ocean;  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  the 


coast  as  far  as  my  sight  could  be  ex¬ 
tended,  the  seas  raging  with  immense 
waves  and  breaking  with  great  force 
from  the  rocks  of  Cape  Disappointment 
as  far  as  I  could  see  to  the  N.W.  The 
Clatsops,  Chinooks  and  other  villages 
on  each  side  of  the  Columbia  River  and 
in  the  prairies  below  me,  the  meander- 
ings  of  3  handsome  streams  heading  in 
small  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  high  coun¬ 
try;  the  Columbia  River  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  up,  with  its  bay  and  small  rivers; 
and  on  the  other  side  I  have  a  view  of  the 
coast  for  an  immense  distance  to  the  S.E. 
by  S.,  the  niches  and  points  of  high  land 
which  forms  this  course  for  a  long  ways, 
added  to  the  innumerous  rocks  of  im¬ 
mense  size  out  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  shore  and  against  which  the  seas 
break  with  great  force,  gives  this  coast  a 
most  romantic  appearance. 

From  this  point  of  view  (called 
Clark's  Point  of  View  by  the  explorers), 
my  guide  pointed  to  a  village  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  river  (Ecola  Creek)  near 
which  place  he  said  the  whale  was.  He 
also  pointed  to  4  other  places  where  the 
principal  villages  of  the  Tillamooks 
were  situated.  I  could  plainly  see  the 
houses  of  two  of  those  villages,  and  the 
smoke  of  a  third  which  was  too  far  off  for 
me  to  discern  with  my  naked  eye. 

After  taking  the  courses  and  comput¬ 
ing  the  distances  in  my  own  mind,  I 
proceeded  on  down  the  steep  descent  to 
a  single  house,  the  remains  of  an  old 
Tillamook  town  (Indian  Beach)  in  a 
niche  immediately  on  the  seacoast,  at 
which  place  great  numbers  of  irregular 
rocks  stick  out,  and  the  waves  come  in 
with  great  force.  Near  this  old  town  I 
observed  large  canoes  of  the  neatest 
kind  on  the  ground,  some  of  which 
appeared  nearly  decayed;  others  quite 
sound.  I  examined  those  canoes  and 
found  that  they  were  the  repository  of 
the  dead.  This  custom  of  securing  the 
dead  differs  a  little  from  the  Chinooks. 
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The  Tillamooks  secure  the  dead  bodies 
in  an  oblong  box  of  plank,  which  is 
placed  in  an  open  canoe  resting  on  the 
ground,  in  which  is  put  a  paddle  and 
sundry  other  articles,  the  property  of  the 
deceased. 

The  coast  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
old  village  is  slipping  from  the  sides  of 
the  high  hills  in  immense  masses;  fifty  or 
a  hundred  acres  at  a  time  give  way,  and 
in  an  instant  are  precipitated  into  the 
ocean.  Those  hills  and  mountains  are 
principally  composed  of  a  yellow  clay; 
their  slipping  off  or  splitting  assunder  at 
this  time  is  no  doubt  caused  by  the  inces¬ 
sant  rains  which  have  fallen  in  the  last 
two  months. 

The  mountains  are  covered  with  a 
very  heavy  growth  of  pine  and  fir;  also 
the  white  cedar  or  arbor  vita  and  a  small 
proportion  of  the  black  alder.  This  alder 
grows  to  60  or  70  feet  high  and  from  2  to 
3  feet  in  diameter.  Some  species  of  pine 
(spruce)  or  fir  on  the  top  of  the  Point  of 
View  rise  to  the  immense  height  of  210 
feet,  and  are  from  8  to  1 2  feet  in  diameter, 
and  are  perfectly  sound  and  solid. 

Wind  hard  from  the  S.E.  and  the  sea 
looked  wild  in  the  afternoon,  breaking 
with  great  force  against  the  scattered 
rocks  at  some  distance  from  shore.  The 
rugged  rocky  points  which  we  were 
obliged  to  pass,  if  we  had  made  one  false 
step,  we  should  inevitably  have  fallen 
into  the  sea  and  been  dashed  against  the 
rocks  in  an  instant.  Fortunately  we 
passed  over  three  of  these  dismal  points 
(including  Ecola  and  Chapman  Points) 
and  arrived  on  a  beautiful  sand  shore  on 
which  we  continued  for  2  miles,  crossed 
a  creek  (Ecola  Creek)  80  yards  near  5 
cabins  (Ne-cost,  Cannon  Beach)  and 
proceeded  to  the  place  the  whale  had 
perished.  We  found  only  the  skeleton  of 
this  monster  on  the  sand  between  the 
two  Tillamook  villages  (Ne-cost  and 
Nat-ti,  or  between  Cannon  Beach  and 
Tolovana  Park).  The  whale  was  already 


pillaged  of  every  valuable  part  by  the 
Tillamook  Indians,  in  the  vicinity  of 
whose  villages  it  lay  on  the  sand  where 
the  waves  and  tide  had  driven  it  up  and 
left  it.  The  whale  skeleton  measured  105 
feet.  The  head  alone  measured  12  feet. 

1  returned  to  the  village  of  5  cabins  on 
the  creek,  which  I  shall  call  E-co-la  or 
Whale  Creek  (E-cu-lah  on  his  maps).  I 
found  the  natives  busily  engaged  boil¬ 
ing  the  blubber,  which  they  did  in  a  large 
square  wooden  trough  by  means  of  hot 
stones.  The  oil,  when  extracted,  was 
secured  in  bladders  and  guts  of  the 
whale.  The  blubber  (from  which  the  oil 
was  only  partially  extracted  by  this 
process)  was  laid  by  in  their  cabins  in 
large  fillets  for  use.  Those  fillets  they 
usually  expose  to  the  fire  on  a  wooden 
spit  until  it  is  pretty  well  warmed 
through,  and  then  eat  it  either  alone  or 
with  roots  of  the  rush,  Shaw-na-tak-we, 
or  dipped  in  oil. 

The  Tillamooks,  although  they  pos¬ 
sessed  large  quantities  of  this  blubber 
and  oil,  were  so  pernicious  that  they 
disposed  of  it  with  great  reluctance  and 
in  small  quantities  only;  insomuch  that 
my  utmost  exertion  aided  by  the  party 
with  the  small  stock  of  merchandise  I 
had  taken  with  me,  were  not  able  to 
procure  more  blubber  than  about  300 
pounds,  and  a  few  gallons  of  oil.  Small  as 
this  stock  is  1  prize  it  highly,  and  thank 
Providence  for  directing  the  whale  to  us; 
and  think  Him  much  more  kind  to  us 
that  He  was  to  Jonah,  having  sent  this 
monster  to  be  swallowed  by  us  instead 
of  swallowing  of  us  as  Jonah's  did. 

I  inquired  of  the  Tillamooks  as  well  as 
I  could  by  signs,  of  the  locations,  modeof 
living  and  population  of  their  nation. 
They  informed  me  that  the  bulk  of  their 
nation  lived  in  3  large  villages  still  fur¬ 
ther  along  the  seacoast  to  the  S.S.W.,  at 
the  entrance  of  3  creeks  which  fell  into  a 
bay  (Tillamook  Bay),  and  that  other 
houses  were  scattered  along  the  coast. 
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bay  and  on  a  small  river  which  ran  into 
the  bay  in  which  they  caught  salmon. 
From  this  creek,  which  I  called  the  Kil- 
amox  River  (probably  the  Wilson 
River),  they  crossed  over  to  Chief 
Schokahlilcom's  on  the  Columbia 
River,  from  whom  they  purchased 
wapato.  They  said  the  Tillamook  nation 
was  very  large,  and  that  they  had  many 
houses.  During  salmon  season  they 
caught  great  numbers  of  that  fish  in  the 
small  creeks.  When  the  salmon  was 
scarce,  they  found  sturgeon  and  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  other  fish  thrown  up  by  the  waves 
and  left  by  the  tide,  which  were  very 
fine.  Elk  was  plenty  in  the  mountains, 
but  they  could  not  kill  many  with  their 
arrows.  In  their  habits,  customs,  man¬ 
ners  and  language,  the  Tillamooks  dif¬ 
fer  but  little  from  the  Clatsops,  Chi¬ 
nooks  and  others  in  the  neighborhood. 
Their  houses  are  of  the  same  form  of 
those  of  the  Clatsops,  of  wood  with  a 
door  at  each  end  and  two  fireplaces. 
The  house  is  twice  as  long  as  it  is  wide, 
and  divided  into  two  equal  parts  with  a 
post  in  the  middle  supporting  the  ridge 
pole,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  of  those 
divisions  they  make  their  fires.  The 
doors  are  small,  and  the  houses  are 
sunk  5  feet  in  the  ground. 

Evening  of  Jan.  8, 1806 

About  10  o'clock  while  smoking 
with  the  natives,  I  was  alarmed  by  a 
shrill  voice  from  the  cabins  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  (south)  side.  The  Indians  all  ran 
immediately  across  to  the  village.  My 
guide,  who  continued  with  me,  made 
signs  that  someone's  throat  was  cut.  By 
inquiry  I  found  that  one  man,  Hugh 
McNeal,  was  absent.  I  immediately  sent 
Sergeant  Nathaniel  Pryor  and  four  men 
in  quest  of  McNeal  who  they  met  com¬ 
ing  across  the  creek  in  great  haste,  and 
informed  me  that  the  people  were 
alarmed  on  the  opposite  side  at  some¬ 
thing,  but  what  he  could  not  tell. 

A  very  friendly  Indian  man  had  in¬ 


vited  him  to  eat  in  his  cabin,  in  which  a 
woman  gave  him  some  blubber.  The 
man  then  invited  him  to  another  cabin 
for  something  better,  and  the  woman 
(knowing  the  man's  plan  to  kill  McNeal) 
held  McNeal  by  his  blanket  which  he 
had  around  him.  McNeal,  not  knowing 
why  she  held  him,  freed  himself  and 
went  out,  when  another  Indian  ran  out 
and  yelled.  The  pretended  friendly 
Indian  then  disappeared. 

I  immediately  ordered  every  man  in  a 
state  of  readiness  and  sent  Sgt.  Pryor 
and  four  men  to  find  the  cause  of  the 
alarm,  which  was  found  to  be  the  pre¬ 
meditated  plan  of  the  pretended  Indian 
friend  to  assassinate  McNeal  for  his 
blanket  and  what  few  articles  he  had 
with  him.  The  plan  was  found  out  by  the 
Chinook  woman,  an  old  friend  of 
McNeal' s,  who  alarmed  the  men  of  the 
village  in  time  to  prevent  the  murder. 
The  would-be  murderer  was  from  a 
distant  tribe  and  ran  off  as  soon  as  he 
was  discovered. 

Thursday,  Jan.  9, 1806 

We  have  now  to  look  back  and  shud¬ 
der  at  the  dreadful  trail  on  which  we 
have  to  return  from  here.  I  divided  the 
blubber  and  oil  of  the  whale  among  our 
party  and  we  set  out  about  sunrise,  re¬ 
turning  the  same  way  we  came.  We  met 
several  parties  of  Chinooks  and  Clat¬ 
sops  on  their  way  to  trade  with  the  Til¬ 
lamooks  for  blubber  and  oil.  On  the 
steep  descent  of  the  mountain  (Til¬ 
lamook  Head)  we  overtook  five  men 
and  six  women  with  immense  loads  of 
oil  and  blubber.  These  Indians  had  went 
by  some  other  route  than  we  did,  so  we 
missed  them  as  we  went  south  yester¬ 
day.  One  of  the  women  descending  the 
steep  part  was  holding  her  load  by  a 
strap  (as  it  had  slipped  off  her  back),  and 
hanging  onto  a  bush  with  her  other 
hand.  I  was  in  front  of  my  party,  and 
tried  to  help  this  woman  by  taking  her 
load  until  she  could  get  to  a  better  place 
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below.  I  was  astonished  that  her  load 
was  as  much  as  I  could  lift,  and  must 
have  exceeded  100  pounds.  Her  hus¬ 
band  who  was  below  soon  came  to  her 
aid,  and  these  people  accompanied  us 
the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  salt  works  (at 
Seaside),  where  we  arrived  late  in  the 
evening.  We  found  them  without  meat, 
so  three  of  our  party,  Joseph  Fields, 
George  Gibson  and  George  Shannon 
went  out  hunting.  As  we  were  very 
tired,  we  stayed  until  morning  and 
rested  ourselves  a  little.  Joseph  Fields 
killed  an  elk  and  a  deer.  He  brought  in 
the  deer  and  half  of  the  elk  which  we  had 
for  supper.  After  dark  it  rained  a  little.  I 
visited  a  house  near  the  salt  boilers  and 
found  it  inhabited  by  two  families. 

Friday,  Jan.  10, 1806 
I  directed  Sgt.  Patrick  Gass  to  stay 
with  the  salt  makers  until  George  Shan¬ 
non  returned  from  hunting,  then  both 
were  to  return  to  Fort  Clatsop.  1  set  out  at 
sunrise  with  my  party.  We  waded 
across  the  Clatsop  (Necanicum)  River 
which  I  found  to  be  85  steps  across  and  3 
feet  deep  (at  the  mouth).  Four  miles  later 
we  met  Gibson  and  Shannon  carrying 
loads  of  meat  from  an  elk  they  had  killed 
2  miles  distant.  I  directed  3  men  to  help 
them  carry  the  meat  to  the  salt  cairn, 
then  return  to  Fort  Clatsop  with  Sgt. 
Gass.  After  crossing  the  second  creek, 
Robert  Frazer  informed  me  that  he  had 
lost  his  big  knife.  Here  we  stopped  to 
eat.  I  put  Frazer's  load  on  my  guide  and 
sent  him  back  to  search  for  his  knife  with 
directions  to  join  the  other  men  packing 
meat  and  all  return  to  the  Fort  together. 
We  arrived  at  our  canoes  at  sunset.  The 
tide  was  coming  in,  so  it  was  a  favorable 
time  to  go  on  to  Fort  Clatsop,  where  we 
arrived  at  10  P.M. 

No  list  of  participants  going  to  visit 
the  whale  at  Cannon  Beach  existed,  so 
the  following  was  compiled  from  the 
entries  in  William  Clark's  journal.  Those 


accompanying  him  from  Fort  Clatsop 
were: 

1st  Squad  Members:  Sgt.  Nathaniel  H. 
Pryor,  Pvt.  George  Gibson,  Pvt.  George 
Shannon,  Pvt.  Peter  M.  Wiser 

2nd  Squad  Members:  Sgt.  Patrick  Gass, 
Joseph  Fields,  Robert  Frazer,  Hugh 
McNeal 

3rd  Squad  Members:  William  E.  Brat¬ 
ton,  William  Werner 

Interpreter  and  family:  Touissant 
Charbonneau,  Sacagawea  (Sacajawea, 
wife),  Jean  Baptiste  ("Pomp",  son) 

Two  of  these,  Sgt.  Patrick  Gass  and 
William  Werner,  were  left  to  make  salt  at 
Seaside,  relieving  William  Bratton  who 
joined  them  there. 

Captain  Clark  drew  maps  of  the 
coastline  as  a  result  of  the  journey  to 
Cannon  Beach.  One  was  as  given  to  him 
by  a  Clatsop  Indian.  Two  others,  Clark 
drew  based  on  his  observation  point 
atop  Tillamook  Head  coupled  with  in¬ 
formation  he  obtained  from  the  Til¬ 
lamook  Indians.  They  show  the  Til¬ 
lamook  villages  at  Seaside  (Cu-tat), 
Cannon  Beach  (Ne-cost)  and  Tolovana 
Park  (Nat-ti),  plus  others  on  south  to 
Tillamook  Bay. 

A  number  of  whale  bones  remain  in 
the  Cannon  Beach  and  Tolovana  Park 
areas.  One  in  the  possession  of  Gainor 
Minott  found  near  Ecola  Creek  at  Can¬ 
non  Beach  was  laboratory  tested  for  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  date  near  the  time  of  Clark's 
visit  in  1806  (this  vertebra  maybe  seen  in 
the  Cannon  Beach  exhibit  at  the  Heri¬ 
tage  Museum  through  October  1988).  In 
pioneer  times,  a  whale  washed  in  at 
Cannon  Beach  in  1 890  about  the  time  the 
Elk  Creek  Toll  Road  opened,  and  an¬ 
other  at  Tolovana  Park  before  the  War¬ 
ren  Hotel  was  built  in  1910. 

The  Lewis,  Flanders,  Glisan  and 
Minott  families  purchased  the  Ecola 
Point  land  in  1895.  J.  Couch  Flanders  is 
credited  with  naming  their  place 
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"Ecola"  which  afterward  became  the 
name  of  the  Cannon  Beach  mail  route  in 
1901,  and  of  the  post  office  in  1 910.  After 
that  the  families  used  the  name  "Ecola 
Point".  On  February  11,  1932  the  late 
Rodney  L.  Glisan,  his  sister  Mrs. 
Florence  G.  Minott,  and  their  cousins 
Caroline  W.  Flanders  and  M.  Louise 
Flanders  donated  their  "Ecola"  land  to 
the  State  of  Oregon  for  Ecola  State  Park 
(the  other  half  of  the  451  acres  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  state  from  L.  Allen  Lewis). 
Gainor's  father,  Joseph  A.  Minott,  was 
instrumental  in  obtaining  from  the 
Oregon  State  Highway  Commission  a 
resolution  dated  October  20, 1952 desig¬ 
nating  "Ecola  State  Park"  as  the  official 
and  permanent  name  of  the  park. 

In  1942,  state  park  historian  W.  A. 
Langgille  referred  to  Captain  Clark's 
naming  of  Ecola  Creek,  writing:  "It  is 
regrettable  that  this  original,  likeable 
name  for  a  stream  of  such  historical  sig¬ 
nificance  should  have  been  set  aside  by 
a  mistaken  influence  for  the  common¬ 


place  widely  used  term  (Elk  Creek)."  By 
action  initiated  by  the  City  of  Cannon 
Beach,  the  name  of  Elk  Creek  was 
changed  to  Ecola  Creek  in  1974,  thus 
restoring  the  name  Captain  William 
Clark  gave  to  it  on  January  8, 1806. 
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Native  Astorian  was  first  English  teacher  in  Japan 


Ranald  MacDonald's  Journey 


BEAUTIFUL  NEW  bilingual  granite 
monument  at  the  Fort  Astoria  site 
reads:  "Birthplace  of  Ranald 

MacDonald,  1824-1894.  First  Teacher  of 
English  in  Japan.  The  son  of  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.  manager  of  Ft.  George  and  Chi¬ 
nook  Indian  Chief  Comcomly's  daugh¬ 
ter,  MacDonald  theorized  that  a  racial 
link  existed  between  Indians  and  Japa¬ 
nese.  He  determined  to  enter  Japan  al¬ 
though  it  was  closed  to  foreigners  for 
over  200  years.  Sailing  in  1848  as  a  deck 
hand  on  an  American  whaler,  he  ma¬ 
rooned  himself  on  Rishiri  Island  near 
Hokkaido.  While  awaiting  deportation, 
he  was  allowed  to  teach  English  to  14 
Japanese  scholars,  some  of  whom  be¬ 
came  leaders  in  the  modernization  of  Ja¬ 
pan.  He  spent  his  active  life  in  Australia, 
Europe  and  Canada.  He  is  buried  in  an 
Indian  cemetery  near  Curlew,  Washing¬ 
ton." 

Discovered  by  Bruce  Bemey 

Ranald  MacDonald  was  a  forgotten 
Astoria  hero  until  1972,  when  his  autobi¬ 
ography  was  discovered  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Astoria  Library  by  Director 
Bruce  Berney  (who  had  also  taught 
English  in  Japan  1960-1963). 

With  the  sponsorship  of  the  Astor  Li¬ 
brary  Friends  Association,  Berney  initi¬ 
ated  a  ceremony  on  February  3, 1974  (co- 
incidently  Berney7  s  birthday  also)  com¬ 
memorating  Ranald  MacDonald's  150th 
anniversary.  That  began  a  chain  of 
events  both  here  and  in  Japan  recogniz¬ 
ing  MacDonald's  contribution  to  open¬ 
ing  Japan  and  subsequent  cultural  con¬ 
nections. 

Berney  located  another  copy  of  the 
rare  autobiography  for  Professor  Torao 
Tomita  of  Rikkyo  University,  Tokyo. 
Professor  Tomita  translated 


Ranald  MacDonald  (1824-1894), 
grandson  of  Chinook  Chief  Com- 
comly.  (OHS  negative  #4729.) 


MacDonald's  autobiography  into  Japa¬ 
nese,  which  was  published  in  1980. 
Since  then,  MacDonald  has  become 
well-known  in  Japan.  An  international 
organization.  Friends  of  MacDonald, 
was  founded  by  Masakatsu  Tomita, 
President  of  Epson  Portland  Inc.,  a  char¬ 
tered  committee  of  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society.  By  a  grant  from  Ep¬ 
son  Portland  Inc.,  a  booklet  was  pub¬ 
lished  titled  "Ranald  MacDonald  of  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Japan"  (available  from  the  Clat¬ 
sop  County  Historical  Society),  ex¬ 
cerpted  from  Herbert  H.  Gowen's  book, 
"Five  Foreigners  in  Japan".  And  on  May 
21,  1988  the  beautiful  bilingual  granite 
memorial  monument  sponsored  by 
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Susanna  Von  Reibold,  Shokookai  of 
Portland  and  others,  was  dedicated  at 
the  site  of  MacDonald's  Fort  Astoria 
birthplace. 

Grandson  of  Chief  Comcomly 

Ranald  MacDonald  was  bom  in  the 
spring  of  1824,  the  son  of  Archibald 
MacDonald,  chief  factor  of  Fort  Astoria 
(then  Fort  George),  and  Princess  Raven 
(Princess  Sunday  in  Go  wen's  book),  the 
daughter  of  Chinook  Indian  Chief  Com¬ 
comly.  Princess  Raven  died  a  few 
months  after  his  birth,  so  Ranald  was 
raised  by  his  father,  whose  February  3rd 
birthday  he  adopted  for  himself  also. 
Ranald's  father  later  married  Jane 
Klyne,  and  they  had  Allen  and  Ben¬ 
jamin,  his  half  brothers.  Ranald  began 
his  schooling  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and 
completed  it  at  Fort  Garry,  now  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Canada  (another  source  says 
Toronto). 

Interest  in  Japan 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  island  of  Japan  (Hokkaido) 
were  the  Ainu,  a  partly  Caucasoid  race. 
The  Ainu  had  a  culture  based  on 
salmon,  with  bear  ceremonies  similar  to 
the  coastal  Indians  of  our  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Perhaps  Ranald  MacDonald  had 
heard  of  these  people  from  the  survi¬ 
vors  of  a  Japanese  junk  which  had 
wrecked  on  the  shores  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands  in  1836.  We  only 
know  he  was  convinced  the  Indians  of 
the  Northwest  coast  and  the  Japanese 
were  related,  and  he  was  determined  to 
test  his  belief  by  visiting  Japan  himself. 
The  only  problem  was,  Japan  was  then 
closed  to  foreign  visitors. 

Plan  to  Enter  Japan 

Subsequently,  Ranald  shipped  on 
several  voyages  attempting  to  reach 
Japan.  He  wrote  his  father  from  London 
in  1842,  and  from  Maui,  Hawaii  in  the 
fall  of  1847.  Ranald  had  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Captain  Lawrence  B.  Ed¬ 
wards  of  the  whaling  ship  Plymouth  that 


he  would  leave  the  ship  off  the  coast  of 
Japan.  But  first  they  sailed  to  Hongkong 
where  they  laid  up  a  month  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  whaling.  They  then  headed 
north  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  where  they 
soon  filled  the  ship  with  whale  oil.  He 
confided  to  a  shipmate  that  he  intended 
to  stay  on  the  island  of  Yezo  (Hokkaido) 
and  learn  some  of  the  Japanese  lan¬ 
guage,  then  go  to  Yeddo  (Tokyo)  where 
he  hoped  to  find  employment  as  an  in¬ 
terpreter.  The  shipmate  described 
Ranald  as  a  good  sailor,  about  five  feet 
seven  inches  tall,  husky  build,  with  dark 
complexion. 

Ranald  wrote:  "At  length,  on  June  27, 
1848,  the  ship  then  being  full  and  lying 
off  the  coast  of  Japan,  about  five  miles 
from  the  nearest  island,  I  asked  the 
Captain  to  let  me  leave  the  ship.  With 
much  reluctance  he  consented,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  bargain.  I  then  bought  from 
him  a  small  boat,  specially  made  for 
himself,  rigged  for  sailing,  a  quadrant  so 
I  could  take  an  observation  for  latitude 
and  longitude,  provisions  for  thirty-six 
days,  etc.  I  also  assigned  to  him,  in  trust, 
the  balance  of  my  share  in  the  whaling 
adventure,  say  about  six  hundred  dol¬ 
lars."  At  this  time,  Ranald  was  24  years 
old. 

Rescued  by  Ainus 

First  he  landed  on  uninhabited 
Rishiri  Island  where  he  spent  a  couple  of 
days  preparing  to  meet  the  Ainu  inhabi¬ 
tants  on  the  mainland.  On  July  1,1848  he 
left  Rishiri  Island  and  headed  for  the 
northern  tip  of  Yezo  (Hokkaido).  When 
he  was  close  enough  to  shore  to  see  the 
smoke  of  a  village  and  was  within  sight 
of  a  few  Ainu  fishermen,  he  purposely 
capsized  his  boat.  Just  as  he  had 
planned,  the  Ainus  rescued  him. 
The  next  day  Ranald's  rescuers  took  him 
to  the  military  station  at  Soya,  where  he 
remained  with  the  Ainu  for  a  little  over 
a  month.  He  learned  some  of  their  lan¬ 
guage,  and  tried  to  relate  it  with  the  lan- 
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guage  of  North  American  Indians. 

A  month  at  Matsumae 
Early  in  August  1848  he  said  "Sayon- 
ara"  (Farewell)  to  the  Ainus  and  was 
placed  on  a  junk  headed  for  Matsumae 
at  the  southern  tip  of  Yezo  (Hokkaido), 
which  they  reached  at  the  beginning  of 
September.  One  of  the  officials  thought 
he  looked  "Nippon-jin"  (Japanese)  be¬ 
cause  of  his  Indian  features.  At 
Matsumae  he  learned  more  Japanese 
and  became  comfortable  with  Japanese 
clothing  and  food. 

Taught  English  at  Nagasaki 
On  October  1 , 1 848  he  was  put  aboard 
another  junk  which  took  him  to 
Nagasaki.  After  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  by  officials  at  Nagasaki,  and  for  the 
next  seven  months  before  he  was  de¬ 
ported,  Ranald  MacDonald  received 
fourteen  students  who  came  to  him 
daily  for  instruction  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Ranald  wrote:  "Their  habit  was 
to  read  English  to  me,  one  at  a  time.  My 
duty  was  to  correct  their  pronunciation 
and  as  best  as  I  could  in  Japanese,  ex¬ 
plain  meaning,  construction,  etc." 

He  added:  "Without  boast,  I  may  say 
that  I  picked  up  their  language  easily, 
many  of  their  words  sounding  familiar 
to  me  —  possibly  through  my  maternal 
ancestry."  He  also  remarked  about  his 
resembling  the  J apanese:  "In  look,  facial 
features,  etc.,  I  was  not  unlike  them;  my 
sea  life  and  rather  dark  complexion, 
moreover,  giving  me  their  general  color 
—  a  healthy  bronze.  I  never  had  a  cross 
word  with  any  of  them;  and  I  think  I 
passed  rather  as  a  favorite  among 
them." 

Life  in  Canada 

Preceding  MacDonald  to  Nagasaki 
were  seven  American  and  six  Hawaiian 
sailors  who  had  deserted  the  whaler  La¬ 
doga;  among  them  Robert  McCoy  and 
John  Brady.  At  the  end  of  April  1849  the 
U.S.  Corvette  Preble  under  Commander 
Glynn  arrived  to  repatriate  the  sailors. 


Ranald  MacDonald  was  deported  with 
them,  but  didn't  return  to  America  right 
away.  He  left  the  Preble  in  Chinese  wa¬ 
ters  and  continued  sailing  for  several 
years,  plus  digging  for  gold  in  Australia. 
Shortly  before  Ranald  returned  home, 
his  father  had  died.  So  Ranald  joined  his 
half-brother  Allen  and  a  cousin  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  where  he  pursued  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  occupations. 

Return  to  Astoria 

Ranald  returned  to  his  Astoria  birth¬ 
place  only  once,  to  see  if  anything  was 
left  of  his  grandfather's  (Chief 
Comcomly's)  estate,  but  it  was  all  gone. 

Last  Years  in  Washington 

About  1882  Ranald  moved  to  be  near 
a  relative  in  Washington  Territory,  near 
Fort  Colville  (in  Northeastern  Washing¬ 
ton),  where  he  compiled  his  Journal 
(autobiography).  But  he  couldn't  find  a 
publisher,  which  grieved  him  consid¬ 
erably. 

At  the  age  of  70,  Ranald  MacDonald 
died  in  1894  at  the  home  of  his  niece, 
Mrs.  Jennie  Lynch  (daughter  of  his  half- 
brother  Benjamin)  near  Torado  on  the 
Kettle  River  in  Ferry  County,  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  is  buried  in  an  Indian  cemetery 
between  Ferry  and  Curlew,  Washington 
near  the  Canadian  border.  His  gravesite 
now  has  a  large  granite  stone,  with  its 
location  marked  on  Rand  McNally  road 
maps. 

Journal  Published  in  1923 

Thirty  years  after  his  death,  Ranald 
MacDonald's  journal  was  published  by 
the  Eastern  Washington  State  Historical 
Society,  Spokane,  in  1923,  titled:  Ranald 
MacDonald,  The  Narrative  of  his  early  Life 
on  the  Columbia  under  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Regime;  of  his  Experiences  in  the  Pacific 
Whale  Industry;  and  of  his  Great  Adventure 
in  Japan;  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Later  Life  on  the 
Western  Frontier,  1824-1894,  edited  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Murakami  from 
the  manuscript  in  the  Spokane  Public  Li¬ 
brary.  A  duplicate  copy  of  Ranald's 
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Journal  manuscript  is  in  the  Provincial 
Library  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia 
along  with  a  typed  copy  and  a  bundle  of 
his  letters  to  Dr.  Malcolm  McLeod. 
Only  1,000  copies  of  MacDonald's  Jour¬ 
nal  were  printed  in  the  1923  edition, 
now  quite  rare.  His  story  was  also  told 
in  MacDonald  of  Oregon  by  Mrs.  Eva 
Emory  Dye  of  Portland,  and  in  Five 
Foreigners  in  Japan  by  Herbert  H.  Go  wen 
(1936). 

Helped  Open  Japan 

Among  the  14  Japanese  scholars  re¬ 
ceiving  English  instruction  from 
Ranald  MacDonald  were  Moriyama 
Iyenosuke  and  Tokojiro,  who  became 
the  chief  interpreters  to  Commodore 
Mathew  C.  Perry  (1794-1858),  com¬ 
mander  of  the  1853  expedition  which 
established  United  States  relations  with 
Japan  in  a  treaty  signed  on  March  31, 
1854.  Ranald  had  helped  open  Japan  on 
its  modernization  path  to  become  one  of 
the  world's  most  successful  nations. 

Monument  Marks  Birthplace 

The  new  gray  granite  monument 
dedicated  at  Astoria  on  May  21,  1988 
marking  Ranald  MacDonald's  birth¬ 
place  in  1824  is  the  largest  stone  ever 
prepared  by  the  Thompson  brothers  of 
Astoria  Granite  Works.  It  is  4  feet  wide 
by  six  feet  tall,  topped  by  a  pentagonal 
bar  representing  the  gate  to  Japanese 
shrines.  The  inscription  is  beautifully 
done  in  Japanese  on  one  side,  and  in 
English  on  the  other. 

Participating  at  the  monument  dedi¬ 
cation  were  Akira  Watanabe,  Japan's 


consul-general,  and  Masakatsu  Tomita, 
President  of  Epson  Portland  Inc., 
founder  of  Friends  of  MacDonald.  In  his 
remarks  the  consul-general  said: 
"Ranald  MacDonald's  braveness  made 
it  possible  for  me  to  speak  in  the  English 
language  for  you  today."  Professor 
Stephen  Kohl  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  Department  of  East  Asian  Lan¬ 
guages  said:  "MacDonald  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  ambassador  because  he  realized 
that  people  had  built  the  political  walls 
betweenjapan  and  the  United  States.  So 
people  had  to  bring  them  down. 
MacDonald  was  willing  to  take  that  first 
step.  He  may  be  long  gone,  but  his 
efforts  are  still  being  realized  today." 
The  dedication  was  recorded  for  televi¬ 
sion  broadcast  in  Japan,  and  received 
television  and  newspaper  media  cover¬ 
age  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Ranald  MacDonald's  contribution  to 
world  history  is  better  known  in  both 
Japan  and  the  United  States  now,  and  his 
Astoria  birthplace  commemorated  by  a 
beautiful  monument,  thanks  to  the 
chain  of  events  initiated  and  encour¬ 
aged  by  Bruce  Bemey. 

References 

"Ranald  MacDonald  of  Oregon  and  Ja¬ 
pan"  by  Herbert  H.  Gowen  (available  from 
the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society),  ex¬ 
cerpted  from  his  book,  "Five  Foreigners  in 
Japan"  (1936) 

The  Daily  Astorian  "Then  and  Now" 
column  by  Vera  Gault,  May  20  and  27, 1988, 
page  6,  and  monument  dedication  article 
May  25, 1988,  page  5. 


Astona's  first  electric  lights  were  a  bi-product  of  J.  C.  Trullinger's  sawmill  operation. 
Ten  30-amp  arc  lights  were  installed;  eight  at  the  sawmill.  One  was  in  front  of  the  Daily 
Astorian  office,  and  another  between  Trullinger's  mill  and  his  residence.  They  were 
first  lit  on  Christmas  Eve  of  1885.  Trullinger  continued  to  operate  and  expand  his 
electric  system  until  it  was  purchased  by  the  Astoria  Electric  Company  in  1902  The 
consolidation  of  electric  systems  began  when  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company  was 
founded  in  1910.  The  Hammond  Mill  was  the  source  of  power  until  it  burned  in  1922. 
Withm  hours  after  the  fire,  the  new  Youngs  Bay  steam-electric  plant  was  placed  in 
service  (see  the  photo  on  page  28).  r 
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Life  on  the  Upper  Lewis  and  Clark  River  (Part  2) 


Pioneer  Days  in  Melville 

By  Dyan  Hartill 


Dyan  Hartill  researched  and  wrote  this 
manuscript  in  1980,  based  on  tape  recorded 
interviews  of  Violet  Lindgren.  This  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  first  person,  as  told  by  Violet 
Lindgren. 

eRNEST  F.  LIBKE  was  another  logger 
1  after  1900.  His  place  was  next  to  the 
Matt  Hilstrom's  and  the  Clatsop  Road, 
which  is  the  name  I  remember  it  being 
called,  as  it  was  the  one  we  used  when 
we  drove  to  Clatsop.  He  was  located  in 
the  Chadwell  area  and  he  logged  his 
property  and  the  Bitterling7 s  property,  a 
family  that  lived  back  of  him.  My  father 
worked  as  timber  faller  for  him,  plus 
other  jobs  whenever  needed.  He  built 
the  first  railroad  to  tidewater  and  hauled 
the  logs  out  with  a  locomotive  and  flat 
cars. 

One  day  my  father  was  working  at 
the  boom  rafting  logs  when  his  pike  pole 
slipped  off  the  log.  He  lost  his  balance 
and  fell  in  the  river.  There  were  many 
logs  in  the  boom  and  they  closed  over 
him  so  he  could  not  find  any  opening 
between  them  anywhere.  The  other 
men  tried  to  locate  him,  but  could  not  tell 
exactly  where  he  was.  Finally,  two  logs 
parted  just  in  time  and  Father  was  res¬ 
cued.  When  he  came  home  for  the 
weekend,  he  related  the  story  to  us  and 
we  all  stood  around  very  solemn  think¬ 
ing  we  had  nearly  lost  him.  Then  my 
youngest  brother  spoke  up  with,  "Gee, 
Papa,  did  you  see  any  fishes  while  you 
were  down  there?" 

Fanners  Built  Road 
In  due  time,  the  farmers  commenced 
building  a  road  to  make  traveling  a  little 
easier  between  the  neighbors.  It  was  all 
volunteer  labor,  with  each  farmer  work- 


1906Regatta  Queen,  Esther  Anderson 
of  Melville.  (CCHS  photo  #4153-100.) 


ing  on  his  own  property  and  then  help¬ 
ing  a  neighbor  build  across  the  bad 
places.  They  all  tried  to  follow  along  the 
bottom  of  the  hillside  to  get  away  from 
the  swampy  areas,  or  not  have  a  road 
down  the  center  of  a  field.  There  were 
some  small  creeks  that  had  to  be  bridged 
and  some  wet  areas  they  could  not  get 
around.  They  used  to  lay  what  was 
called  punching  across  them:  wood 
planks  hand  split  from  a  straight 
grained  log  about  three  inches  thick. 
Sometimes  they  would  sink  down  or 
become  displaced  or  washed  out  with 
high  water  from  the  creeks,  and  would 
have  to  be  re-laid  again.  If  there  was 
some  rock  nearby,  it  was  shoveled  into 
the  deepest  holes. 

The  first  thing  the  settlers  did  after 
their  cabin  was  built,  was  dig  a  well  for 
water  supply.  Usually  a  well  1 5  to  20  feet 
deep  would  supply  enough  water,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  short  period  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  when  water  would  have  to  be  car¬ 
ried  from  the  river  for  washing  and 
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The  Andrew  Olson  farm  at  Melville.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Reta  L.  Olson.) 


scalding  utensils.  Next  was  to  spade  up 
enough  ground  for  a  potato  patch  and 
garden,  as  they  had  to  depend  on  the 
food  they  produced  themselves  to  see 
them  through  the  winter  months.  Pota¬ 
toes  produced  a  very  good  crop  as  well 
as  carrots,  rutabagas  and  some  cabbage 
which  were  left  in  the  ground  to  harvest 
as  needed.  Only  occasionally,  were  the 
winters  severe  enough  to  freeze  them. 
They  always  put  up  a  large  crock  of 
sauerkraut  and  other  garden  products 
were  enjoyed  during  the  summer  and 
fall  only,  as  there  was  no  way  to  pre¬ 
serve  vegetables.  My  mother  would  put 
some  green  beans  in  salt  brine  and  they 
weren't  bad  when  one  did  not  have 
anything  else. 

Fruits  were  not  too  plentiful.  Apple 
and  plum  trees  were  planted,  but  they 
did  not  produce  a  crop  immediately. 
Raspberries  seemed  to  do  real  well  and 
was  the  main  berry  they  planted.  They 
also  had  a  few  clumps  of  rhubarb 
planted  by  the  house.  Wild  fruits  were 
scarce,  so  they  depended  on  dried  fruits 
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to  vary  the  menu. 

Blackberries  Imported 

The  Evergreen  Blackberry  that  is  so 
abundant  here  today,  was  imported 
from  the  East  as  a  heavy  producer  of 
large  luscious  berries.  Everyone  begged 
for  a  slip  as  the  plants  thrived.  Today, 
being  the  pest  they  are,  farmers  wish 
they  had  never  been  planted. 

Many  of  the  elk  had  been  slaughtered 
just  for  pleasure  by  visiting  hunters  be¬ 
fore  many  of  our  settlers  arrived,  which 
made  them  rather  scarce.  As  a  child,  I  do 
not  ever  remember  seeing  a  deer  walk  in 
the  field,  but  saw  tracks  now  and  then. 
Bear  were  plentiful;  they  just  seemed  to 
be  everywhere,  but  the  farmers  never 
seemed  to  shoot  any. 

Cougar  could  be  heard  screaming  in 
the  forest  quite  often  at  night.  Father 
never  had  much  enthusiasm  for  hunt¬ 
ing.  But  when  he  had  time  to  dig  a  few 
worms  and  take  out  the  old  bamboo  fish 
pole,  hike  to  the  river  and  catch  a  mess  of 
trout,  that  was  what  he  really  enjoyed.  A 
platter  of  trout  on  the  dinner  table  was  a 


welcome  change  after  eating  salt  meats 
for  weeks. 

Everything  used,  no  waste 

The  settlers  usually  butchered  a  cow 
so  there  was  a  barrel  of  corned  beef, 
another  of  salt  port,  plus  a  barrel  of  salt 
salmon.  For  variety,  a  large  crock  of  salt 
smelt,  which  was  often  purchased  for 
$1 .00  or  less  for  a  50  pound  box.  Flour 
was  purchased  by  the  barrel  of  four  50 
pound  sacks;  sugar  in  100  pound  sacks; 
salt  in  50  pound  sacks.  The  sacks  were 
used  for  sheets  and  dish  towels.  The  salt 
sacks  were  much  coarser  and  were  used 
for  fancy  work  like  scarfs,  doilies  or 
tablecloths.  They  hem-stitched  and 
embroidered  on  them,  or  crocheted  or 
knitted  insertions  and  lace  edgings.  Any 
fine  crochet  work  was  made  with  sew¬ 
ing  thread,  and  strings  ripped  from  the 
sacks  were  used  to  crochet  many  articles 
about  the  home. 

All  of  the  extra  fat  from  the  pork  was 
rendered  for  lard.  The  beef  tallow  was 
used  to  make  candles,  although  they 
purchased  some  candles  and  had  one  or 
two  kerosene  lamps  and  lantern.  The 
kerosene  was  purchased  by  the  case  of 
two  5  gallon  cans,  which  when  emptied, 
the  top  was  removed  and  a  handle 
added,  making  them  a  very  handy  pail 
to  use  about  the  farm. 

Coffee  was  purchased  green  and 
roasted  real  slow  in  the  oven  until  it  was 
just  the  right  shade  of  brown.  The  beans 
had  to  be  stirred  in  the  pan  often  so  they 
wouldn't  scorch.  Whenever  they  would 
brew  a  pot  of  coffee,  they  first  had  to 
grind  the  beans  in  a  special  coffee 
grinder.  I  remember  Mother  telling 
about  when  President  Cleveland  was  in 
office,  times  were  very  hard  for  the  farm¬ 
ers.  He  removed  all  tariffs  on  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  then  foreign  products  flooded  the 
markets  bringing  the  price  down  to  a 
very  low  level  for  the  American  farmer. 
After  the  settlers  brought  their  small 
amount  of  produce  to  market  and  paid 


their  own  transportation  on  the  boat, 
there  was  not  enough  money  left  over  to 
purchase  part  of  the  really  necessary 
grocery  items. 

The  Melville  School 

In  the  early  days  of  the  homestead¬ 
ers,  school  was  kept  from  house  to 
house.  But  with  the  influx  of  new  fami¬ 
lies,  the  system  soon  became  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  A  small  one  room  building,  with 
homemade  tables  and  benches  was  built 
near  the  road  about  where  our  house  is 
now  located. 

As  the  years  went  by,  the  school  out¬ 
grew  itself  and  in  the  very  early  1890's,  a 
larger  building  was  necessary.  How¬ 
ever,  before  the  plans  could  be  carried 
out,  a  bitter  controversy  arose  between 
the  bachelors  who  did  not  favor  a  new 
school,  and  the  parents  who  felt  the  need 
of  one.  In  due  time,  the  parents  won  out 
and  a  new  school  was  built,  not  too  far 
away  but  on  top  of  the  hill  from  the  first 
schoolhouse.  This  location  was  cen¬ 
trally  located  for  the  children  to  walk 
from  either  direction.  One-half  acre  of 
land  was  donated  by  my  grandfather, 
and  one-half  acre  by  Dan  Ingalls.  Mr. 
Ingalls  donated  the  first  one-half  acre 
and  the  schoolhouse  was  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  when  the  line  was  surveyed  and 
they  found  out  that  about  one-third  was 
on  the  Ingalls'  land,  and  two-thirds  on 
my  grandfather's  land.  Thus,  Grandfa¬ 
ther  donated  one-half  acre  to  the  school. 

My  oldest  brother  stayed  at  the  Pete 
Jorgensen  family  home  in  Clatsop  to 
attend  school  the  first  year,  as  it  was  a 
two  mile  hike  through  pastures  and 
trails,  which  would  have  been  pretty 
hard  for  a  six-year  old  all  by  himself. 
During  the  next  year,  when  my  sister 
started  school,  part  of  the  route  they  had 
to  travel  was  across  Hartill's  pasture 
land.  He  had  several  sows  with  small 
pigs  running  in  the  pasture.  One  old 
sow,  whenever  she  saw  the  youngsters, 
would  take  after  them.  They  would  run 
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Melville  School  students  circa  1905-06  when  Rennie  L.  Bosch  was  the  teacher.  The 
schoolhouse  measured  18  by  30  feet  and  was  built  in  18%  at  a  cost  of  $600.  It  had  2 
benches,  12  desks,  an  organ,  a  stove,  and  18  coat  hooks.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Melvin 
Hartill.) 


for  a  stump  and  climb  on  top.  Some¬ 
times  the  old  pig  would  keep  walking 
around  and  try  to  get  up  where  the  kids 
were  for  nearly  an  hour  before  finally 
giving  up  and  look  up  where  the  rest  of 
the  pigs  had  gone.  When  the  young¬ 
sters  thought  it  was  safe,  they  would 
climb  down  and  hide  behind  stumps 
and  run  until  they  came  to  the  trail  far 
enough  away  to  be  safe.  They  hardly 
ever  made  it  to  school  on  time.  If  some¬ 
one  older  with  a  big  stick  accompanied 
the  kids,  the  old  sow  would  follow 
awhile  but  not  attack.  So  Mother  hired 
Marie  Jorgensen  to  stay  with  her  and 
accompany  the  children  to  and  from 
school.  She  attended  the  school  here  in 
one  of  the  higher  grades.  John  Hilstrom 
accompanied  them  the  second  year. 

School  Teaching  Then 
When  I  went  to  school,  we  had  what 
we  called  Summer  School.  It  started  the 
first  part  of  March  and  ended  around 


the  first  of  July;  started  again  in  August 
and  ended  around  Christmas,  making 
two  four-month  terms.  Many  times  we 
had  a  new  teacher  each  term.  Most  of  the 
time,  our  teachers  were  young  girls  on 
their  first  teaching  assignment.  Wages 
were  not  high  and  as  one  teacher  taught 
all  grades,  the  work  was  not  easy.  They 
even  did  the  janitor  work.  I  did  the 
janitor  work  my  last  two  years  of  school, 
which  consisted  of  sweeping  and  dust¬ 
ing  the  school  room,  cleaning  the  black¬ 
boards,  split  and  carry  in  the  wood  for 
the  furnace,  and  clean  out  the  ashes  once 
a  week.  I  had  to  start  the  fire  at  least  an 
hour  before  school  took  up,  so  the  room 
would  be  warm;  also  carry  a  fresh  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  from  the  well  each  day.  My 
first  year's  pay  was  50  cents  a  month, 
and  the  second  year  was  $1.00  a  month. 

The  Melville  School  District  13  was 
established  on  February  17,  1876  and 
taught  the  elementary  grades  until  it 
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was  consolidated  with  Lewis  and  Clark 
District  5  on  August  7, 1942.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  list  of  Melville  School  teachers 
from  1904  until  1939: 

1904  Sophie  Anderson  (married  August 
Nelson) 

1905-06  Rennie  L.  Bosch  (married  Charles 
Harder) 

1907  Esther  E.  Larson 

1908  Mary  C.  Clark 

1909  Ada  Parry 

1909  Genevieve  Jeffers 

1910  Josephine  K.  Lesler 

1910  Faith  Young 

1911  Hazel  Louden 
1911-12  Josephine  K.  Lesler 

1912  Gertrude  Kennedy  (substitute 
teacher) 

1912  Edna  Pierce  (married  Albin  Erickson) 

1913  Myrtle  Sherman  (married  Walter 
Harder) 

1913  Doris  Olson 

1914  Josephine  K.  Lesler 

1915  Margaret  Weeks 

1916  Berwin  Eberts 
1916-19  Irene  Rydman 
1919  Mabel  Wood 
1919  Ruth  E.  Jamieson 

1919-21  Reta  Lynn  (married  Otto  Olson) 

1921- 22  Lulu  G.  Nordlund 

1922- 23  Olive  Nyman 

1923- 24  Anna  Lora  Henricks 
1923-25  Ruby  Gullickson 

1925- 27 Margaret  Larson 

1926- 27 Mrs.  June  R.  Brallier 

1927- 31  Dorothy  M.  Johnson 
1931-33  Mrs.  Olive  Olson 
1933-36  Enid  Rasmus 
1936-39  Elsa  Soderman 

School  Community  Center 

The  school  was  also  used  as  a  center 
of  social  life  in  the  community.  Enter¬ 
tainment  and  dances  brought  folks  from 
Seaside  and  Clatsop  Plains  area.  Some  of 
those  folks  had  lived  here  at  one  time. 
There  was  always  a  large  crowd.  Fourth 
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RENNIE  L.  BOSCH.  Teacher 


ROLL  OF  PUPILS 


Flora  Hartill 
Elmer  Erickson 
Albin  Erickson 
Edwin  Erickson 
Ella  Olson 
Esther  Olson 
Carl  Olson 
Fred  Olson 


Elsie  Heyting 


Irene  Newell 
Ira  Newell 

Dewey  Newell 
Alfred  Olson 
Olivia  Olson 
Roy  Olson 
Willie  Johnson 
Oscar  Johnson 
Lenore  Olson 
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DIRECTORS 


Wm.  Hartill 
O.  Erickson 


Clerk 
C.  Johnson 


A.  Olson 
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Card  from  Melville  School  circa  1905- 
06  with  namesof  students  in  thephoto 
on  opposite  page.  (Courtesy  of 
Melvin  Hartill.) 


of  July  picnics  or  any  affair  where  a  large 
group  met,  always  gathered  at  the 
schoolhouse.  It  was  also  the  polling 
place  at  election  time.  We  always  had  a 
large  Christmas  party  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  with  a  large  decorated  tree 
all  lit  up  with  candles.  Someone  always 
guarded  the  tree  to  see  when  candles 
should  be  blown  out  or  replaced,  so 
there  would  not  be  any  danger  of  fire. 
There  was  a  gift  for  everyone;  a  special 
program  was  presented  by  the  school 
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children.  They  would  recite  poems,  put 
on  short  plays  or  skits,  ending  with  the 
singing  of  Christmas  songs  by  the  entire 
group.  Then  everyone  received  their 
gift  and  a  bag  of  candy. 

Parties  and  Picnics 

Whenever  there  was  a  local  wed¬ 
ding,  an  evening  of  dancing  was  held  to 
the  music  of  the  old  fiddle  at  the  school- 
house.  When  any  newly  married 
couple  settled  in  the  neighborhood,  as 
many  of  the  neighbors  who  could,  had  a 
surprise  chivarrie  party  on  the  newly¬ 
weds  at  their  new  home.  They  were 
invited  in  and  an  evening  of  games  or 
just  visiting  was  enjoyed.  A  large  kettle 
of  coffee  cooked;  pot  luck  cake  and 
cookies  served,  after  which  best  wishes 
were  extended  to  the  couple,  and  the 
folks  walked  back  to  their  homes. 

The  early  settlers  started  the  idea  of 
having  a  party  on  each  family's  fifth 
wedding  anniversary,  just  to  have  a 
reason  to  get  together  and  visit  with 
each  other  a  little  more  often  and  have  a 
little  pleasure  to  look  forward  to.  Some¬ 


times  they  brought  small  individual 
gifts;  other  times  each  family  donated  a 
small  amount  of  money  and  purchased 
one  larger  gift  for  the  honored  guests. 
Their  parties  were  always  potluck  so 
one  person  did  not  have  to  furnish  all  the 
food. 

The  ladies  had  what  they  called  the 
Melville  Birthday  Club.  All  the  women 
would  get  together  with  the  lady  who 
had  the  birthday  at  her  home,  and  spend 
the  afternoon  visiting  and  doing  fancy 
work  or  just  knitting  socks,  as  they  knit¬ 
ted  socks  for  all  members  of  the  family. 

The  anniversary  parties  have  been 
discontinued  for  many  years,  but  we  do 
still  have  our  birthday  club,  although  we 
are  getting  fewer  members  each  year. 
Now  in  1 970,  we  are  four  left  and  we  still 
meet  at  each  other's  homes.  Three  of  us 
are  daughters  of  pioneers,  and  one  the 
wife  of  the  son  of  a  pioneer.  (Violet 
Lindgren  and  Grace  Holpa  were  the  last 
two  members  of  the  birthday  club;  both 
now  gone.) 

The  Modern  Woodman  and  Royal 


A  picnic  at  the  Melville  School  in  pioneer  days.  The  little  boy  in  front  is  Otto  Olson. 
(Photo  courtesy  of  Dyan  Hartill.) 
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Neighbor  lodges  used  to  have  large  pic¬ 
nic  dinners  in  the  area  in  the  early  days. 
There  were  also  Sunday  School  picnics, 
which  everyone  both  young  and  old 
attended.  Sunday  School  was  held  in  the 
early  years  in  the  homes  of  different 
mothers  volunteering  as  teachers.  Rev. 
J.  A.  Edlund  of  the  First  Lutheran 
Church  in  Astoria  came  out  once  a 
month  to  hold  church  services  and  bap¬ 
tismal  service  when  there  was  a  baby  to 
baptize.  The  first  confirmation  class  at 
the  First  Lutheran  Church  in  Astoria 
were  from  our  area.  They  were  Sophie, 
Allan  and  Tora  Anderson  and  Hannah 
Olson,  with  Rev.  Edlund  as  pastor. 
Sunday  School  classes  and  monthly 
church  services  were  continued  for 
many  years  at  the  school  house,  and 
stopped  around  World  War  I. 

Sometimes  a  group  of  neighbors 
would  travel  to  Clatsop  Beach  by  horse 
and  buggy  and  enjoy  a  picnic.  They 
went  over  the  Clatsop  Road  by  Libke's 
camp  and  came  out  at  Clatsop  Station.  If 
the  tide  was  right,  they  would  dig  a  few 
clams  to  take  home.  Other  times,  when 
there  was  a  good  clam  tide,  several 
young  folks  would  walk  over  a  trail  near 
the  vicinity  of  where  the  Warrenton 
water  line  is  today,  to  Clatsop  Station 
about  three  miles,  then  down  to  the 
beach  to  dig  clams  and  carry  them  home. 
Fresh  clams  were  a  special  treat. 

I  remember  one  beach  picnic  when  I 
was  five  years  old.  The  sailing  ship 
Galena  had  come  ashore  on  the  Clatsop 
Beach,  standing  upright  in  the  sand.  I 
recall  we  all  climbed  a  stepladder  and 
walked  around  on  the  battered  ship. 
Some  of  the  group  walked  down  the 
beach  a  couple  of  miles  to  look  at  the 
wreck  of  the  Peter  Iredale,  which  still  is  a 
popular  tourist  attraction.  It  is  getting 
pretty  well  broken  up  by  the  harsh  win¬ 
ter  gales  over  the  years. 

Bridge  Brought  Changes 

When  Young's  Bay  Bridge  was  built 


about  1902  or  1903,  the  people  in  our 
valley  at  last  had  a  way  to  drive  a  wagon 
to  Astoria.  From  then  on,  there  was 
continued  change.  Trade  was  much 
easier  with  the  merchants;  new  im¬ 
provements  were  added  both  on  the 
farm  and  home,  slowly,  but  with  many 
renewed  hopes  of  better  things.  Also 
discontinued  after  the  bridge  was  built, 
was  the  freight  and  passenger  service  by 
boat,  as  the  farmers  did  not  need  the  boat 
service  any  longer.  Captain  Rich  contin¬ 
ued  to  tow  scows  and  log  rafts  on  the 
river  for  several  years. 

In  March  1904,  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  awarded  a  contract  to  Andrew 
Olson  to  carry  the  mail  between  Astoria 
and  Melville,  three  times  a  week,  for 
$295.00  a  year.  His  son,  Victor,  carried 
the  mail  using  a  horse  and  buggy;  the 
distance  from  his  home  to  Astoria  about 
15  miles,  making  it  a  30  mile  round  trip. 
Everyone  had  to  go  to  the  Melville  Post 
Office  to  get  their  mail.  I  can  remember 
sitting  in  our  yard  when  real  small  and 
waving  at  the  mailman  as  he  drove  by, 
and  he  always  waved  back  to  me.  I  also 
recall  the  small  cubicles  built  on  one 
kitchen  wall  where  every  family's  mail 
was  put  after  being  sorted.  He  carried 
the  mail  several  years. 

Then  Charlie  Johnson  again  took  the 
contract  to  carry  our  Melville  mail  until 
about  1917,  when  Hannah  Olson  took  it 
over,  first  by  horse  and  buggy;  later  with 
a  car.  But  the  government  had  cut  our 
maul  deliveries  to  twice  a  week.  She 
continued  carrying  the  mail  until  about 
1920  when  our  route  was  joined  with 
another  and  we  began  receiving  daily 
mail,  thus  ending  our  Melville  Post  Of¬ 
fice.  No  family  had  regulation  mail 
boxes,  just  a  large  cam  or  a  box  with  one 
end  open.  This  did  not  give  much  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  rains,  so  each  family 
made  a  little  mail  bag  about  18  inches 
square  with  a  button  down  flap  over  the 
top.  The  name  was  painted  on  it  and  it 
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was  usually  made  of  oil  cloth,  a  fairly 
waterproof  material  that  was  easy  to 
sew.  They  would  put  their  mail  in  this 
bag  and  place  it  in  their  mailbox  for  the 
carrier  to  pick  up  on  the  way  to  town. 
Those  bags  were  used  for  about  two 
years  before  we  began  our  daily  mail 
delivery,  and  regulation  mail  boxes 
were  put  up. 

Olaf's  Gold  Mine 
Sometime  in  the  early  1890's,  my 
father  discovered  what  he  thought 
could  be  gold,  in  some  rock  along  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  River.  He  often  won¬ 
dered  if  it  would  be  valuable  enough  to 
do  any  mining.  The  rock  formation  was 
very  hard,  but  he  dug  out  some  and  sent 
samples  to  the  mineral  assay  office  at 
Albany  and  received  a  reply  that  the 
samples  assayed  $12.50  a  ton.  How  to 
get  any  out  would  be  quite  a  problem, 
unless  the  vein  would  be  heavier  farther 
back  in  the  hill.  If  any  ore  was  dug,  it 
would  have  to  be  hauled  to  Stave  Bolt 
Landing  on  a  sled  pulled  by  oxen,  a  very 
slow  process,  then  loaded  on  a  scow  and 
towed  to  Tacoma,  Washington,  the 


nearest  smelter.  All  they  had  to  dig  with 
was  a  pick  and  shovel.  As  the  rock  was 
very  hard,  they  wondered  if  they  should 
put  in  a  tunnel  higher  up  on  the  hill. 
After  trying  to  figure  out  the  angle  the 
vein  would  go,  they  dug  a  shaft  down, 
hoping  to  strike  the  gold  vein.  They 
never  found  any  gold;  only  quite  a  bit  of 
gold  "pyrolite"  (iron  pyrite  crystals). 
They  were  in  single  cubes  about  the  size 
of  small  sugar  cubes.  We  youngsters 
used  them  as  play  money  or  pretending 
we  were  rich,  as  we  had  "a  pocket  full  of 
gold". 

As  I  was  the  youngest  in  the  family, 
the  mine  had  been  discontinued  many 
years  before  I  was  born  and  was  sort  of  a 
dead  issue  around  our  house.  Mother 
always  referred  to  it  as  "Olaf's  Folly",  as 
she  felt  too  much  money  was  spent  there 
which  they  did  not  have.  It  caused  them 
to  start  out  their  marriage  with  a  loss 
that  was  hard  to  make  up  in  those  days. 
I  believe  some  other  men  worked  the 
mine  later,  but  were  not  successful  ei¬ 
ther,  and  left  during  the  Alaska  Gold 
Rush  days. 


Youngs  Bay  bridge  and  Pacific  Power  &  Light  generating  plant,  circa  1924.  (CCHS 
photo  #5588-165.) 
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Dam  broke;  logs  lost 

My  father  had  cut  timber  on  his  own 
and  pulled  the  logs  to  the  river  with  his 
oxen,  where  they  were  dumped  behind 
the  dam  built  to  hold  the  logs  until  the 
June  freshets.  They  always  spoke  of 
June  freshets  when  people  would  run 
logs  dowm  the  river,  but  even  as  a  young¬ 
ster  in  the  early  1900's,  I  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  there  being  any  unusual  high  water 
in  June.  I  guess  there  must  have  been  an 
extra  hard  rain,  as  the  river  came  up  real 
fast  and  the  dam  broke,  letting  the  logs 
out  during  the  night.  The  logs  went 
merrily  floating  down  the  river,  but  the 
boom  that  had  been  closed  to  catch  the 
logs  in  the  tidewater  area,  had  been  left 
open  by  a  boat  that  had  gone  down  the 
river.  So  most  of  the  logs  kept  going  all 
the  way  to  the  ocean. 

After  the  second  year  of  marriage, 
my  folks  rented  my  uncle's  farm  as  it 
was  larger  than  the  Sackett  place,  and 
my  aunt  and  uncle's  marriage  was 
beginning  to  come  apart.  She  started 
cooking  at  the  logging  camps  and  my 
uncle  stayed  with  the  folks  on  the  farm. 
As  father  worked  in  the  logging  camps. 
Uncle  would  help  my  mother  carry 
water  and  watch  the  children  while  she 
milked  and  fed  the  cattle  or  skimmed 
cream  from  the  milk  pans  set  to  collect  it, 
for  making  butter.  The  butter  had  to  be 
washed,  salted  and  worked  to  get  most 
of  the  water  out,  then  molded  into  rolls. 

My  uncle  had  received  a  hip  injury  in 
the  Civil  War,  so  he  had  some  difficulty 
walking.  He  used  to  crank  the  used 
wooden  washing  machine  father  had 
purchased.  It  had  three  wooden  pins 
that  turned  back  and  forth  as  the  crank 
was  turned.  It  did  save  Mother  a  lot  of 
hand  scrubbing  on  a  washboard.  Uncle 
sold  the  farm  to  William  Hartill  and  left 
for  California  to  live  in  a  warmer,  drier 
climate.  It  was  then  my  folks  moved  up 
one  farm  to  the  John  Elander  place, 
where  they  farmed  until  late  1903. 


Grandfather  had  passed  away  in 
1898  and  it  was  getting  hard  for  Grand¬ 
mother  to  care  for  the  home  place,  so  my 
folks  purchased  the  old  homestead  from 
her  and  moved  again.  As  the  old  house 
was  rather  small  for  all  of  us  (we  were 
four  children  and  three  adults).  Father 
built  a  new  house  on  a  level  place  on  the 
hillside  across  the  road  from  where  our 
home  is  located.  We  all  moved  into  the 
new  home  in  1905.  The  old  house  was 
torn  down  and  a  small  cottage  built  on 
the  same  place  where  my  grandmother 
returned  to  live,  as  she  enjoyed  being 
near  the  flowers  and  garden  spots  she 
knew  so  well. 

In  1906,  my  father  filed  on  a  home¬ 
stead  site  right  near  the  gold  mine.  That 
meant  someone  had  to  live  there  and 
improve  the  land  for  five  years  to  obtain 
title  to  it.  Shortly  after  he  filed  the  claim, 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  fall  timber  at  a 
logging  camp.  So  Mother  and  I  (then 
four  years  old)  left  to  stay  at  the  cabin  on 
the  new  homestead.  My  sister  and 
brothers  stayed  with  my  grandmother 
on  the  farm,  so  they  would  be  near  the 
school  and  help  grandmother  with  the 
work.  Father  came  home  when  he 
could,  but  logging  camps  in  those  days 
were  six  days  a  week,  10  hours  a  day, 
plus  the  extra  time  to  walk  to  and  from 
your  work  from  the  camp.  Mother  and 
I  came  home  a  couple  days  a  week  to 
make  and  package  the  butter  and  pack 
the  eggs  and  take  them  to  town  and 
purchase  what  supplies  were  needed. 
My  grandmother  would,  on  the  next 
day,  drive  us  in  the  wagon  as  far  as  there 
was  a  road,  and  we  walked  from  there 
carrying  our  supplies. 

Cougar  and  bear  scares 

Mother  was  very  much  afraid  of 
bears,  and  we  were  blessed  with  a  big 
fellow  who  walked  around  the  cabin 
each  night.  One  corner  of  the  cabin  was 
built  near  a  stump,  making  a  narrow 
space  between  the  corner  and  the  stump. 
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Black  bear  killed  on  the  Olson  homestead.  Behind  the  bear  is  Victor  and  Henry 
Olson.  Flora  Hartill  is  on  the  left.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Dyan  Hartill.) 


Mother  could  hear  the  bear  squeeze  by 
that  corner,  right  by  her  head  as  she  lay 
in  bed.  I  used  to  ask  her  each  morning  if 
the  bear  went  by  and  if  she  answered 
yes,  I  would  rush  out  and  see  how  many 
black  hairs  he  had  left  sticking  to  the 
rough  boards.  I  always  picked  every 
one  off  so  I  would  know  for  sure  if  he 
had  been  back.  She  always  slept  with  a 
double  bitted  axe  by  the  bed,  as  she  was 
afraid  the  bear  might  rip  off  the  flimsy 
wall  to  reach  the  food  inside. 

Several  surveyors  stayed  nearby, 
and  one  of  them  said  he  saw  the  bear  one 
morning  and  he  was  a  monster.  We  had 
lived  there  nearly  a  year  when  one  time, 
Mother  and  I  had  hiked  in  and  had  been 
at  the  cabin  about  fifteen  minutes.  One 
of  the  surveyors  came  rushing  over  and 
asked  if  I  was  in  the  house.  Mother 
sensed  something  was  wrong,  so  he  told 
her  he  was  coming  from  work  and 
walked  over  our  trail  where  he  saw  a 
large  cougar  that  had  been  following  us, 
walking  in  my  footsteps.  Mother  de¬ 
cided  she  had  had  enough,  so  started 


packing  and  in  a  couple  of  days  we  left 
and  never  returned. 

Another  time  at  our  farm,  we  had  one 
black  cow  that  was  always  late  to  come 
in  the  barn.  This  one  morning  she  was 
missing,  so  Mother  went  up  the  canyon 
behind  the  barn  a  ways.  Seeing  some¬ 
thing  black  behind  a  log,  she  threw  a 
rock  over  there  and  called  for  the  cow  to 
come  home.  Then  a  huge  bear  reared  up 
and  put  his  front  feet  on  the  log  and 
growled.  One  look  at  that  big  shaggy 
head  and  mouth  with  its  red  tongue  (he 
had  been  digging  and  eating  skunk 
cabbage  roots)  and  Mother  took  off  for 
the  bam.  Not  until  she  crossed  the  road 
by  the  barn  did  she  realize  she  had  lost 
her  slippers  back  there  somewhere.  It 
took  three  days  before  she  got  up 
enough  courage  to  go  back  and  look  for 
them! 

Sour  Cream  Butter 

My  folks  purchased  an  Empire  cream 
separator  about  1907.  It  turned  quite 
hard  and  really  was  a  monstrosity  com¬ 
pared  to  the  cream  separators  that  were 
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manufactured  later.  But  it  worked  good 
and  was  a  great  help.  The  cream  could 
easily  be  stored  for  churning.  No  more 
milk  pans  to  fill  and  set  on  shelves  in  the 
milk  house  and  later  skimmed  by  hand 
to  take  the  cream  off,  then  washed  and 
scalded  every  day  to  keep  them  sweet 
and  clean.  In  those  days,  all  butter  was 
made  from  sour  cream  and  the  quality  of 
the  cream  was  carefully  checked  so  it 
would  make  good  tasting  butter.  Some 
of  Mother's  regular  customers  in  Asto¬ 
ria  used  to  purchase  the  butter  in  one 
gallon  crocks,  which  they  would  pour  a 
salt  brine  over  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 
They  would  take  slices  of  butter  off  the 
top  so  it  would  not  make  any  holes,  and 
the  butter  would  come  above  the  brine. 

In  1909,  the  White  Clover  Creamery 
started  operating  in  Astoria  with  a  Mr. 
Skyles  as  manager,  and  Mother  began 
selling  cream  to  him.  Mother  did  not 
make  any  more  butter  for  the  stores; 
only  for  ourselves  and  a  few  customers 
who  preferred  home  made  butter.  The 
merchants  didn't  always  like  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  farmer's  products  locally,  as 
supplies  could  be  brought  by  train  or 
boat  from  Portland  whenever  they  were 


needed.  The  local  farmers  had  an  over¬ 
supply  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and 
very  little  in  the  winter;  so  the  merchants 
could  not  supply  their  customers  the 
year  around. 

Road  Maintenance  Then 
About  then,  the  county  started  pro¬ 
viding  more  funds  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  our  roads.  They  would  pay  to 
have  the  rough  places  leveled  off  and 
gravel  hauled  from  the  gravel  bars  by 
the  river.  Father  used  a  one  horse 
scraper  to  level  the  roads,  then  haul 
gravel  in  a  specially  made  wagon  box 
that  held  a  cubic  yard.  The  bottom  was 
made  of  2  by  4's.  When  he  got  to  the 
place  to  unload,  he  would  remove  the  1 2 
inch  board  from  one  side  and  the  end 
boards.  Then  each  2  by  4  was  turned  on 
its  side  so  the  gravel  would  fall  off  to  the 
ground .  He  had  to  shovel  the  load  on  by 
hand,  and  sometimes  it  was  quite  a  ways 
to  haul  it.  He  did  not  make  very  many 
loads  in  a  day.  The  farmers  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  pay  for  the  gravel. 

Edison  Cylinder  Phonograph 
In  1907,  Mother  purchased  an  Edison 
cylinder  record  phonograph.  We  all 
enjoyed  music  and  we  enjoyed  listening 


Road  and  Olson  farm,  circa  1920's.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Reta  L.  Olson.) 
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George  Hartill  with  Holstein. 
(Photo  courtesy  of  Dyan  Hartill.) 


to  the  singing  of  Ada  Jones  and  Billy 
Murray,  or  Alma  Gluck  and  others. 
Mother  always  enjoyed  dancing,  so 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  waltz,  two 
step  and  Scandinavian  dance  records, 
many  young  folks  would  enjoy  an  occa¬ 
sional  evening  of  dancing  in  our  parlor. 
Many  of  the  youngsters  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  learned  their  first  dance  steps 
from  my  mother. 

In  1911,  Dan  Ingalls  wanted  to  retire 
and  put  his  farm  up  for  sale.  My  folks 
purchased  it  and  as  it  joined  our  farm, 
we  now  had  320  acres.  It  was  far  from  all 
tillable;  much  of  it  had  timber  on  the 
hill-land  and  much  unimproved  land 
on  the  bottom  acreage. 

We  had  around  25  dairy  cows  and 
sold  cream  except  for  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  when  milk  distributors  needed  the 
milk.  There  were  many  that  were  fam¬ 
ily  type  producer-distributors  residing 
closer  to  Astoria;  they  needed  extra  milk 
to  supply  the  demand.  Other  than 
summertime,  they  had  enough  of  their 
own  milk  to  supply  their  customers. 

Clearing  and  Planting 

Clearing  land  was  still  slow  and  in¬ 
volved  much  hard  work.  Father  used  to 
blast  out  the  largest  stumps  with  dyna¬ 
mite,  then  the  pieces  were  broken  up 
and  logs  had  to  be  hauled  away  with  a 
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team  of  horses.  Then  the  field  plowed 
with  a  walking  plow.  A  wooden  harrow 
with  long  spikes  was  dragged  across  the 
plowed  field  to  level  it.  Fern  roots  were 
a  problem  and  this  harrow  would  fill  up 
underneath  with  roots  and  would  have 
to  be  lifted  to  drop  the  pile  of  roots, 
which  then  had  to  be  hauled  out  of  the 
field.  After  fencing  the  new  field,  it  was 
planted  with  oats  which  was  cut  for  a 
hay  crop.  In  the  fall,  the  ground  was  re¬ 
worked  and  planted  with  rye,  which  we 
cut  each  day  in  the  spring  and  fed  to  the 
cows  as  a  green  feed  as  the  hay  was 
pretty  low  by  then.  The  next  year,  the 
field  was  planted  to  potatoes.  If  it  was  a 
fairly  large  field,  part  was  planted  to 
permanent  pasture  or  hay.  We  also 
planted  about  one  acre  of  rutabagas  each 
year  which  were  pulled  and  hauled  to 
the  barn  and  chopped  for  the  cows. 
Father  purchased  a  disc  harrow  in  1913 
which  simplified  working  the  fields. 

In  1914,  a  D.A.I.A.  testing  program 
was  started  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  val¬ 
ley,  and  many  dairy  farmers  in  our  area 
belonged.  The  Oregon  Dairyman's 


Otto  Olson  milking,  1959.  (Photo 
courtesy  of  Reta  L.  Olson.) 


League  was  organized,  through  which 
the  dairymen  sold  their  milk.  This  was 
around  1916  and  later  joined  with  the 
Oregon  Co-operative,  whose  plants 
were  turned  over  to  the  Lower  Colum¬ 
bia  Dairy  Association  in  November, 
1921. 

Party  Line  Telephone 

In  1913,  telephones  were  installed. 
The  farmers  had  poles  cut  from  cedar 
logs,  hauled  them  out,  dug  the  holes  and 
raised  the  poles  themselves.  It  was  a 
distance  of  about  1 1  miles,  and  they  also 
helped  put  up  the  wire.  We  had  23 
phones  on  the  line,  but  there  were  very 
few  times  when  the  line  was  in  use  when 
you  wished  to  place  a  call.  Each  party 
could  hear  everyone  else's  ring  on  the 
line,  and  you  could  call  any  of  your 
neighbors  without  the  operator. 

Lighting  Improvements 

About  this  time,  some  folks  pur¬ 
chased  Alladin  Lamps,  which  did 
brighten  up  the  room  considerably, 
making  it  much  easier  to  read.  One  had 
to  be  very  careful  and  not  touch  the 
mantle;  after  it  had  burned,  it  would 
collapse  very  easily  and  then  one  had  no 
light. 

In  1919,  my  folks  purchased  a  carbide 
light  plant  and  installed  plants  in  both 
the  house  and  barn.  One  of  the  nicest 
things  was  a  two  burner  stove  that  was 
used  considerably  during  the  canning 
season  on  hot  summer  days. 

Lindgren  &  Olson  Logging 

On  April  5, 1913,  Walfred  Lindgren 
came  to  our  area  from  Sweden.  There 
was  five  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground, 
still  there  from  a  late  spring  snow  storm. 
He  spent  his  first  two  years  working  at 
Olson's  Logging  Camp  at  Deep  River, 
Washington.  In  early  1916,  Father  de¬ 
cided  to  log  the  timber  on  our  own  farm, 
then  Walfred  went  into  partnership 
with  him,  forming  the  Lindgren  and 
Olson  Logging  Co. 

They  commenced  falling  and  buck¬ 


ing  the  trees,  then  purchased  a  small 
donkey  engine  from  Peterson  and  Frye, 
another  logger  in  the  vicinity.  As  they 
began  hauling  out  logs,  local  help  was 
hired  and,  as  there  was  no  transporta¬ 
tion  available,  they  lived  in  our  house. 
Father  had  rented  out  the  farm  and  we 
had  moved  back  to  the  big  house  on  the 
homestead.  Mother  did  the  cooking  and 
I  was  helper. 

It  was  a  year  of  low  rainfall  and  they 
had  difficulty  getting  the  logs  floated 
down  to  tidewater.  About  half  went  out, 
while  the  rest  stayed  in  the  river  over  a 
year.  The  price  received  for  logs  then 
was  $6.00  per  thousand  feet  for  hemlock 
and  $9.00  for  spruce,  delivered  in  Port¬ 
land. 

World  War  I  Days 

In  the  fall  of  1917,  we  had  to  move 
back  on  the  farm.  At  that  time  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  purchasing  right  of  ways 
for  a  logging  railroad  from  the  Fort  Clat¬ 
sop  area  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  River.  They  would  put  in  a 
railroad  track  to  haul  out  spruce  logs  for 
the  manufacture  of  airplanes.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  rented  the  house  we  had  just 
vacated  to  house  their  work  crew  of 
about  20  men.  They  slashed  brush  and 
cut  the  trees,  clearing  the  right  of  way 
roadbed. 

The  railroad  was  completed  in  the 
late  spring  of  1918  and  the  government 
had  a  Spruce  Division  Camp  quite  a  few 
miles  up  the  river.  They  started  hauling 
out  spruce  to  the  log  boom  by  Fort  Clat¬ 
sop  by  the  summer  of  1918.  In  the  early 
spring  of  1918,  the  government  decided 
to  place  a  Spruce  Division  Camp  on  our 
farm  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  near  the 
waterfall.  They  planned  to  log  spruce 
back  of  the  falls,  split  the  logs  (which 
they  then  called  river  spruce),  and  haul 
them  out  with  horses.  They  were  told 
horse  logging  was  not  satisfactory  in  this 
area,  as  the  horses  would  soon  bog 
down.  They  continued  on  with  the 
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original  plans  and  set  up  camp  of  about 
125  regular  soldiers;  at  the  most  was  240 
men.  They  built  a  long  horse  barn  and 
had  about  25  horses.  They  built  a  rail¬ 
road  from  the  camp  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  Harder  place,  and  had  a  locomotive 
and  flat  cars  to  haul  the  spruce  on.  The 
split  logs  were  loaded  on  scows  at  the 
end  of  the  rail  line.  They  soon  found  to 
their  dismay,  that  after  the  horses  went 
over  a  road  a  few  times,  it  was  all  they 
could  do  to  make  it  through  the  wet 
areas  without  trying  to  pull  a  log.  As  we 
were  through  with  the  donkey  engine 
for  the  time  being  (as  we  could  not  do 
anything  about  our  own  logs  until  high 
water  came  along),  they  rented  it  from 
us.  Walfred  decided  to  work  for  the 
government,  being  engineer  on  the 
donkey  engine.  In  June  1918,  he  was 
drafted  and  35  days  later  was  on  a  troop 
ship  heading  for  France. 

Walfred  was  in  the  40th  Division,  but 
was  soon  transferred  to  the  New  York 
77th  Division  and  was  sent  to  the  Ar- 
gonne  Forest.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
who  came  back  from  there,  although  he 
was  severely  wounded.  He  spent  15 
months  in  the  hospital,  after  which  he 
was  discharged  with  an  80%  disability. 
When  he  came  back  home,  he  decided  to 
settle  up  the  Lindgren  and  Olson  Log¬ 
ging  business  and  purchase  80  acres  of 
land  from  the  original  homestead  that 
was  owned  by  my  Uncle  Neil  Nelson. 
He  planned  to  tear  down  the  big  house, 
salvage  most  of  it  to  build  a  smaller 
house  on  the  bottom  land  across  the 
road,  and  possibly  have  a  poultry  farm 
someday  (which  he  did). 

World  War  I  days  were  quite  rush¬ 
ing,  and  Astoria  had  shipyards  where 
work  was  easy  to  get  and  wages  were 
getting  higher.  There  were  many  war 
slogans  as  "Buy  Liberty  Bonds  to  Win 
the  War",  and  "Hooverize  with 
Hoover".  1  do  not  recall  much  restric¬ 
tion  on  food  except  white  flour.  Actu¬ 


ally,  you  could  buy  all  you  wanted  but 
you  had  to  buy  an  equal  amount  of  a 
course  or  dark  flour,  such  as  commeal  or 
oat  flour.  The  price  was  rather  high  as 
you  were  not  supposed  to  make  all 
white  bread .  Our  family  could  never  eat 
that  much  commeal,  and  the  oat  flour 
made  bitter  tasting  bread  so  we  usually 
ended  up  feeding  the  dark  flours  to  the 
hogs.  One  could  buy  all  the  white  bread 
you  wanted  at  the  bakeries;  there  were 
no  restrictions  there,  so  many  people 
started  buying  their  bread  instead  of 
having  to  buy  all  that  flour  they  did  not 
want. 

The  First  Automobiles 

Walter  Harder  owned  the  first  car  in 
the  valley.  In  1914,  he  purchased  a 
Model  T  Ford.  It  had  carbide  lights  and 
was  quite  an  attraction.  By  1916,  several 
farmers  had  purchased  Model  T's.  The 
Erickson's  had  a  Reo.  A  few  other  makes 
were  purchased,  but  the  Model  T  was 
the  most  popular.  The  first  truck  was  a 
one  ton  truck  with  solid  tires  purchased 
by  Charles  Hartill.  Cars  were  a  menace 
to  those  who  still  drove  a  horse  and 
buggy.  The  horse  would  rear  up  and  try 
to  run  away.  Many  times  one  wasn't 
sure  if  the  horse  would  break  up  the 
buggy,  or  tip  it  over  an  embankment. 

I  will  always  remember  one  ride  I 
took  with  my  father  about  1909,  to  see  a 
neighbor.  Our  old  mare  had  a  small  colt 
trotting  beside  her  when  suddenly 
Frank  Woodfield  from  Astoria  in  his 
Reo,  came  around  a  bend  on  a  narrow 
stretch  of  road.  It  was  the  first  car  I  had 
seen,  and  the  horse  was  always  fright¬ 
ened  by  a  car.  He  called  to  us  to  get  off 
the  road,  as  he  dared  not  get  out  of  the 
wagon  rut  and  was  afraid  to  stop  as  he 
was  not  too  sure  it  would  start  again. 
Father  maneuvered  the  wagon  to  the 
edge  of  the  road,  hoping  he  could  con¬ 
trol  the  horse.  The  car  went  by  alright 
but  the  colt  became  frightened  and 
headed  for  home  ahead  of  the  car,  whin- 
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nying  as  hard  as  he  could.  That  was  all 
the  old  mare  needed,  and  she  practically 
turned  the  buggy  on  a  nickel  and  started 
after  the  colt.  Father  was  holding  back  as 
hard  as  he  could,  and  yelled  for  me  to  lie 
down  in  the  wagon  bed  and  hang  on. 
The  horse  did  not  go  around  all  the 
turns;  she  cut  corners  so  sometimes  the 
wheels  were  below  the  bank  on  one  side 
and  up  on  the  bank  on  the  other.  I 
bounced  around  like  a  rubber  ball  and 
after  a  bit  the  colt  ran  off  the  road  into  a 
swamp  and  the  old  horse  went  right  in 
after  him  through  the  brush  and  small 
trees.  When  she  stopped,  we  were  still  in 
one  piece,  but  I  was  one  scared  little  girl! 

Around  the  1900  era,  some  of  the 
smaller  farms  began  changing  owner¬ 
ship.  The  Andrew  Olsons  sold  their 
homestead  far  up  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
River  and  purchased  the  John  Elander 
farm;  also  purchasing  the  Sackett  farm  at 
a  later  date.  The  family  continues  to  live 
there  as  it  is  now  managed  by  a  grand¬ 
son.  John  Tyberg  and  wife,  Caroline 
(son-in-law  and  daughter  of  William 
Hartill)  lived  on  the  place,  formerly 
owned  by  my  uncle,  while  Mr.  Tyberg 
was  logging  in  the  area.  Later  a  man  I 
only  remember  as  Grandpa  Williams, 
lived  there.  When  Charles  Hartill  mar¬ 
ried,  he  settled  on  the  farm;  they  had  six 
children  and  were  always  very  active  in 
the  community. 

The  Andrew  Andersons  moved  to 
Astoria  and  sold  their  farm  to  Charles 
Hull.  After  Mrs.  Hull's  death,  he  sold  the 
farm  to  Fred  Behnke,  who  sold  it  to 
Norris  Stanley  in  1912.  Then  either  in 
1913  or  1914,  Mr.  Stanley's  sister  and  her 
husband.  Jack  F.  Thorbum,  purchased  it 
and  lived  there  quite  a  few  years. 

Other  people  came  to  the  area  and 
lived  for  a  short  time,  but  not  long 
enough  to  become  permanent  residents. 

River  Froze  in  1920 

January,  1920  was  the  coldest  month 
I  or  any  of  the  early  day  settlers  ever 


George  Hartill  and  Adelia  Olson. 
(Photo  courtesy  of  Dyan  Hartill.) 


remembered.  The  deep  water  froze  in 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  River  above  tidewa¬ 
ter.  At  the  farm  where  we  lived,  the  ice 
was  about  four  inches  thick  so  we 
walked  on  the  river  with  ease;  some¬ 
thing  that  has  not  happened  since. 

During  the  heavy  winter  rain,  the 
high  water  in  the  river  was  a  real  head¬ 
ache  for  the  farmers.  Any  change  in  the 
river  current  would  drive  the  water 
against  the  bank,  and  the  farmer  would 
stand  helplessly  watching  several  acres 
of  his  field  (that  he  had  probably  spent 
weeks  clearing)  fall  in  huge  chunks  into 
the  river,  with  a  loss  that  could  never  be 
recovered.  Father  used  to  cut  spruce 
trees  and  place  them  against  the  bank 
when  the  water  got  low,  then  fasten 
them  in  place  with  a  cable,  hoping  the 
water  would  turn  back  toward  the  old 
channel. 

Sometimes,  he  made  a  wing  dam 
where  the  water  was  shallow.  He  used 
alternate  layers  of  spruce  limbs  and 
gravel,  then  scraped  out  some  of  the 
rock  toward  the  old  direction  of  the 
river,  hoping  the  water  would  decide  to 
travel  down  its  old  route  and  not  swal¬ 
low  up  the  good  farm  land,  and  just  have 
a  large  gravel  bar  in  its  place. 
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Olson  farm  circa  1920's.  Otto  and  Reta  Olson  on  the  hay  wagon.  (Photo  courtesy  of 
Reta  L.  Olson.) 


Quite  a  few  of  the  earlier  homes  were 
built  along  the  river  so  during  the  high 
water  seasons,  many  times  the  house 
would  be  surrounded  with  water.  As 
the  river  continued  to  erode  away  the 
land  nearer  the  homes  each  year,  they 
built  new  homes  on  the  higher  ground 
on  their  property,  quite  a  ways  back 
from  the  river. 


Our  river  has  been  a  blessing  and  a 
curse  over  the  years,  as  the  farmers  have 
had  to  work  hard  to  save  their  valuable 
farm  land.  I  have  always  loved  and 
enjoyed  living  here  over  the  years. 
There  are  so  many  things  one  can  enjoy 
if  one  only  stops,  looks  and  listens  to  the 
wonders  around  you. 


OUR  PIONEERS 


Our  pioneer  folks  were  a  hardy  lot, 

They  worked  hard  and  long  for  all  they 
got. 

They  filed  their  claims  on  a  homestead 
site, 

And  looked  to  the  future  which  seemed 
quite  bright. 

Their  homes  were  made  from  the  logs  they 
had  cut, 

Some  split  shakes  to  make  their  small 
hut. 

The  road  they  traveled  were  just  muddy 
trails, 

Their  fences  were  made  from  hand  cut 
rails. 


Their  furnishings  were  carried  many  miles 
on  their  backs, 

They  dreamed  of  success  and  did  not 
look  back. 

They  helped  each  other  as  much  as  they 
could, 

And  solved  their  problems,  only  they 
understood. 

Their  hardships  were  many,  their  pleasures 
too  few, 

Failure  and  sorrow  followed  them  too. 
So  " Hats  off",  to  our  pioneer  folks  of 
bygone  days, 

They  built  the  trails  which  are  now  our 
modern  highways. 

— Violet  A.  Lindgren — 
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Lewis  &  Clark  Railway  2-6-0  locomotive  at  the  Clatsop  material  yards  in  1918. 
(CCHS  photo  269-P,  #4778-601.) 


Lewis  &  Clark  Railway  trackage  through  Camp  1-F  in  1918,  looking  west.  (CCHS 
photo  289 -P,  #4778-601.) 


ASTORIA  •  SEASIDE  •  GEARHART 


Our  additional  attraction  is  the 
STERNWHEELER  Columbia  Gorge 
which  will  provide  1  '/>  hour  cruise 
for  each  gig.  The  price  for  the 
ride  is  $4  for  the  button  holder 
and  $8  for  the  non-button  holder. 


15  groat  too-tappin', 
hand-clappin'  bands! 


COOS  BAY  CLAMBAKf 

Coos  Bay.  Oregon 

OREGON  JAZZ  BAND  f 

Coos  Bay,  Oregon 

JIM  BEATTY  JAZZ  BAND 

—  with  Ernie  Corson  and 
Pete  Pepke 
Portland,  Oregon 

STUMPTOWN  JAZZ 

Portland,  Oregon 

PACIFIC  JAZZ  BAND 

Astoria,  Oregon 

HUME  STREET  JAZZ  BAND 

Aberdeen.  Washington 

UPTOWN  LOWOOWN 

Seattle,  Washington 

EVERGREEN  CLASSICS 

Seattle,  Washington 

TRI-CITY  JAZZ  BAND 

Richland.  Washington 
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Van  Nuys.  California 
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Seattle,  Washington 
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Vancouver.  British  Columbia 
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Mhnghom.  Washington 

RAINIER  JAZZ  BAND 

44#.  Varnon.  Washington 
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